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No and Nyet 


of the title of the world’s leading nyet-manf has returned to 

New York a creature of smiles and soap. The Russians arc 
throwing caviare parties in Vienna, offering roubles to Uno and talking 
about another tour by the Dynamos. However unchanged the basic 
Soviet aims may be, Malenkov has jettisoned one of Stalinism’s most 
salient characteristics—its surly rigidity. The tactical advantages to 
Moscow of this move are obvious. What is not at all obvious is the 
reasoning behind some recent American actions of an exactly contrary 
character. Such public pronouncements as those of Senator Knowland 
and Mr Lodge regarding the Chinese seat in Uno and the composition 
of the imminent conference on Korea would seem nicely calculated to 
transfer to the United States the reputation for mulishness that has so 
long—and so rightly—been enjoyed by the Soviet Union. 


Every allowance must be made for the mood of angry frustration 
created in America by the Korean casualty lists, and by the obduracy 
in negotiation of a Communist China seemingly free to give armed 
defiance to the United Nations without risk to its own person. The 
world must remember both the American mood and its own debt ; 
but neither of these things requires America’s friends to be silent when 
their ally appears to be making grave tactical errors that prejudice the 
very cause for which it has given so much. 


It is bad tactics to fall out with one’s friends publicly over essentially 
procedural matters on the very eve of a meeting with one’s opponents. 
It is bad tactics to define one’s intentions too strictly in advance—in 
effect, to tear up good cards before playing the hand. (Week by recent 
week, this journal has been preaching this doctrine in a British 
context ; but it applies to American policy with equal force.) Above 
all, in the present international atmosphere it is bad tactics to present 
oneself as the less reasonable party. Mr Eisenhower has allowed his 
subordinates to commit all these errors, apparently in the name of 
firmness. Yet firmness need not imply a clumsy rigidity ; one has 
only to look to Moscow to see that. Still less does firmness necessitate 
clinging to strict logic for its own sake. There is, for instance, no 


M* VYSHINSKY, who for six years was unchallenged holder 


visible logic in the suggestion that India should take part in the Korean 


conference ; but the practical advantages leap to the eye. 

Moreover, if firmness is still one of the tenets to which the West 
must cling, unity is still the other. Malenkov has now quite blatantly 
announced his plans for splitting the alliance of free nations that Stalin 
brought together. If the West can muster enough finesse, it may yet 


be able not only to survive this diplomatic offensive, but also to tutn 
it back upon its opponents ; the events of this summer have revealed 
cracks in the “ monolithic” structure of the Communist bloc. But 
little progress in this direction can be expected while western policies 
remain dominated by puritanical logic and bull-headed pride. Mr 
Dulles might do worse than to glance through Mao Tse-tung’s famous 
apologia for inconsistency, On Practice. 
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When a new magazine sells on sight, it’s a publishing success. When the 
people who buy it so readily also represent a rich market for goods and 


lat services of all kinds, it’s an important advertising medium. LIFE EN 
’ ESPANOL—the Spanish-language edition of LIFE INrERNATIONAL—is 

, both. Since its first appearance in the Spanish-speaking Republics of 
4 wil 


Latin America last January, every issue has literally sold out on sight. 
Brilliantly edited by leading Latin American journalists, and with the 
same consistent picture-appeal of LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s English- 
language edition, LIFE en EspANow has a fast-growing circulation 
among men and women of the higher-salaried business, goveznment 
$ and professional communities. These people, with the means to buy and 
the power to influence the buying of others, can open the markets of 
Latin America to your company. Once a fortnight, through the adver- 
tising pages of LIFE en ESPANOL, you can talk business to them in their 
own language. The Advertisement Director will be pleased to send 
you full details. 


en espanol 


LIFE EN ESPANOL — average net paid circu- 
lation 200,000 - 250,000 copies. in Spanish, 
circulating in Central and Seuth America. 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL— average net paid 
circulation 250,000 — 300,000 copies in 
English, circulating in 120 countries out- 
side North America. 

These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of 
LIFE magazines. 
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No and Nyet 


of the title of the world’s leading nyet-man? has returned to 

New York a creature of smiles and soap. The Russians are 
throwing caviare parties in Vienna, offering roubles to Uno and talking 
about another tour by the Dynamos. However unchanged. the basic 
Soviet aims may be, Malenkov has jettisoned one of Stalinism’s most 
salient characteristics—its surly rigidity, The tactical advantages to 
Moscow of this move are obvious. What is not at all obvious is the 
reasoning behind some recent American actions of an exactly contrary 
character. Such public pronouncements as those of Senator Knowland 
and Mr Lodge regarding the Chinese seat in Uno and the composition 
of the imminent conference on Korea would seem nicely calculated to 
transfer to the United States the reputation for mulishness that has so 
long—and_.so rightly—been enjoyed by the Soviet Union. 


Every allowance must be made for the mood of angry frustration 
created in America by the Korean casualty lists, and by the obduracy 
in negotiation of a Communist China seemingly free to give armed 
defiance to the United Nations without risk to its own person. The 
world must remember both the American mood and its own debt ; 


M* VYSHINSKY, who for six years was unchallenged holder 


but neither of these things requires America’s friends to be silent wher : 


their ally appears to be making grave tactical errors that prejudice the 
very cause for which it has given so much. 


It is bad tactics to fall out with one’s friends publicly over essentially 


procedural matters on the very eve of a meeting with one’s opponents. 


It is bad tactics to define one’s intentions too strictly in advance—in 


effect, to tear up good cards before playing the hand. (Week by recent: 


week, this journal has been preaching this doctrine in a British 
context ; but it applies to American policy with equal force.) Above 
all, in the present international atmosphere it is bad tactics to present 
oneself as the less reasonable party. Mr Eisenhower has allowed his 
subordinates to commit all these errors, apparently in the name of 
firmness. Yet firmness need not imply a clumsy rigidity ; one has 
only to look to Moscow to see that. Still less does firmness necessitate 
clinging to strict logic for its own sake. There is, for instance, no 
visible logic in the suggestion that India should take part in the Korean 
conference ; but the practical advantages leap to the eye. 

Moreover, if firmness is still one of the tenets to which the West 
must cling, unity is still the other. Malenkov has now quite blatantly 
announced his plans for splitting the alliance of free nations that Stalin 
brought together. If the West can muster enough finesse, it may yet 
be able not only to survive this diplomatic offensive, but also to turn 
it back upon its opponents ; the events of this summer have revealed 
cracks in the “ monolithic” structure of the Communist bloc. But 
little progress in this direction can be expected while western policies 
remain dominated by puritanical logic and bull-headed pride. Mr 
Dulles might do worse than to glance through Mao Tse-tung’s famous 
apologia for inconsistency, On Practice. 
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ei HERE is practically universal agreement that the 

“ backward ” or “ under-developed ” countries of 
the world (no one has discovered a really satisfactory 
alternative to these invidious and question-begging 
epithets) need to be helped along the path of economic 
pregress much faster than in the past. The speed-up 
is needed, as a matter of sheer humanity, because in its 
absence a great many people, already uncomfortably 
underfed, will certainly starve ; it is needed, as a matter 
of hard-headed Western economic interests, in order to 
maintain and enlarge the world market in which the 
West buys and sells ; it is needed, on political grounds, 
because the combination of increasing bunger and 
increasing awareness of Western standards is politically 
explosive and would be so even were Communism 
entirely uninterested in exploiting it. So much is 
common form, though the emphasis—humanitarian, 
economic, strategic—varies with temperaments and 
opiniens. The special agencies of the United Nations, 
the Point Four programme, the Colombo Plan, the 
schemes administered under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, testify to this general agreement. No 
one, however, is really satisfied either with their 
achievements to date or with their. prospects; and a 
flood of reports, pamphlets and books incessantly 


presses on Western opinion the case for more speed, for * 


more resources, for a greater sense of urgency and for a 
more generous willingness to make short-term sacri- 
fices. ‘The latest of these, Mr Harold Wilson’s “ The 
War on World Poverty,” is considerably more than an 
expanded version of his pamphlet “War on Want” 
published last year ; but the leading ideas are the same, 
and they are sufficiently typical of “ progressive ” 
thought to deserve re-examination. 

The driving force of the argument is moral, an 
affirmation of unqualified human solidarity. Whether 
Mr Wilson really believes, and will advocate, that all 
improvement in Western standards should cease until 
every last Bedouin, Eskimo, or Malay has caught up 
with them, or whether perhaps his morality goes even 
further and demands a thoroughgoing “ soak-the-rich ” 
policy among the nations until equality has been attained, 
is not an entirely frivolous question ; but fortunately it 
is not a practical one either. His assumptions, stated 
and unstated, can be roughly listed as follows: Experts, 
home-grown or imported, can always tell what a back- 
ward territory needs and draw up appropriate plans of 
development into which all public, cooperative or 
private ventures, on every scale, can subsequently be 
fitted. There is no need to worry about the capacity of 
these developments to generate, whether directly or 
ims indirectly, enough revenue for their own maintenance. 


“The War on World Poverty.” By the Rt. Hon. Harold 
Wilkin. MP. Gollancz. 227 pages. 14s, 





The Economy of Develapaee : 


There oo Sth bert plats i spe 
priate manpower, needed for the pu into effect of 
such plans, nor yet of p able of teaching their 
bencficisties haw 6s tun: ieinaietiine Sis all that is 
needed is the will to divert them (by the provision of 
adequate funds) in proper quantities to their proper 
work. Western obsession wi a obal war, which now 
keeps these human and material resources busy on 











defence, is quite unnecessary ; if 3) ! onhy ‘Russia were tact- 
fully reassured—and given an earnes of ‘good inten- 
desis the shape pox ence disarma- 


ment—it would cease from troubling and probably 
rejoin the human family. And finally, private enterprise 
cannot be trusted, except in quite minor matters, an 
inch ; nor can colonial powers—unless, at least, they 
have reliably S Socialist governments. 

Against this background of sentimentality (senti- 
mentality has been defined as refusal to face the impli- 
cations of one’s emotions), of wishful thinking, and of 
what may be called aggregate-mindedness, Mr Wilson 
provides a good deal of useful statistical information, 2 
compendious history of the various agencies of develop- 
ment, and, case by case, a succession of well-argued 
pleas for steadier and more generous support for particu- 
lar projects of proven worth. | He is, moreover, well 
aware that whatever the West can do for the people of 
the backward regions must, if it is to be of lasting value, 
also be done through and with those people themselves. 
But this awareness, with all that it implies concerning 
the scale and tempo of progress, does nothing to shake 
his belief that the West has only to turn on the tap of 
capital investment in order to produce revolutionary 
improvements in double-quick time. Generosity, will- 
power and a peaceable disposition are, in fact, all that is 


* 


These sicws ene cdeliedaele 4a « Natale teedes 
and to some people maddeningly academic manner, in 
Professor S. H. Frankel’s “ The Economic Impact on 
Under-developed Societies,”* a collection of essays 
(some of which have appeared in pamphlet form 
and been noticed in The Economist) dealing for the 
most part with just these basic assumptions which Mr 
Wilson and progressive opinion generally take for 
granted. Professor Frankel | Tefuses ) 
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Bedouin is a fraction of the “ income.” of a suburban 
clerk ; it does not follow that in the Bedouin’s own view, 


which is what matters, his welfare is correspondingly — 


inferior). 

Similarly, Professor Frankel attacks the assumption 
that “ capital ” in amy useful sense can be identified with 
ledger entries, or even with tons of steel and miles of 
highway. Capital is as capital does, and capital can do 
nothing except in the hands of people who use it, main- 
tain it, replace it, and consume its products. Use, main- 
tenance, replacement, consumption, must all fall into 
place as part of the wider complex of economic activity, 
whic h again depends, in a rapidly developing com- 
munity, on “ painfully created new aptitudes for action 
and responsibility.” Economic development on any 
scale whatever is, inseparably and identically, social and 
political transformation—which can neither be neatly 
summed up in statistical magnitudes by experts nor 
centrally planned by Governments and international 
agencies. Nine-tenths of Mr Wilson’s book would, one 
concludes, be either nomsense or sheer anathema to 
Professor Frankel, even were his opinions about the 
competing urgency of defence needs as happily ostrich- 
like as Mr Wilson’s own. 

The conflict ‘is. mot between progressive and reac- 
tionary, between generous friends and would-be stand- 
pat exploiters of the backward peoples, between 
optimist and pessimist, positive and negative. It is 
rather akin to the difference between the attitudes of the 
engineer and the biologist. For Mr Wilson, and that 
‘irge body of generous-tinded and compassionate 
pcople for whom he speaks, economic development is, 

arad none something to be tackled as an engineer 

| ; the construction. of a machine, or ten machines, 
1 thousand machines. Let the prototype have 
wel 4 itself, the blueprints, materials and technical 
skill be available, and-all that is needed is the will to go 
to it and stick at it till the job is done. For Professor 
Frankel it is much more like a plant growing, cell by 
cell, according to the laws of its own nature. Husbandry 
-an do a great deal for it, tending, grafting, transplant- 
ig; but always within the limits set by the plant’s 
origins and by the ecological environment, limits which. 
no well-intentioned exertions of willpower can alter. 
(One can indeed set plants growing, exorbitantly and 
gardless of their natural metabolism, by pouring 
hormone solutions on them. This j is, as every modern 


vocr of a lawn is well aware, the quickest way of 
Kili ling them.) 


* 


ee. with the cold war and what ‘ith’the unwilling- | 


ss of the West—even.of America, let alone Britain 
i witha precarious. balance of payments—to 
commit itself in practice to a diversion of resources in 


‘uything like the amounts needed even on the most’ 


conservative estimate, there is perhaps little danger of 
“irge-scale killing-by-kindness. But it is all the more 
important ne ale 





489 
to the right places, be embodied in the right things, and 
be integrated into their social setting in the right way ; 
that they should not be ‘grandiosely wasted in the 
groundnut manner, fribbled away in- international 
boondoggling, sunk in projetts destined to be a burden 


‘rather than a support to the communities concerned, 


assigned to the brash and glib-tongued builders of mere 
facades, or, for that matter, used to sweeten prospective 
Mossadeghs until such time as they are ready-to cut off 
their countrymen’s nose to spite the West’s face. 

It has been shown—and here Professor Frankel and 
Mr. Wilson are entirely at one—that the combination. 
of self-help and tactfully supplied technical aid can 
make a very little capital work like the leaven of Scrip- 
ture. At the other end of the size-range there are 
numbers of projects—in irrigation, flood control, trans- 
port—far beyond ’ uc scope of private enterprise or @ 
village’s mutual aid, but just as unmistakably filling 
a felt want, an identifiable gap in the framework of 
general economic activity. The essential is that capital, 
whether in large doses or small, whether in the form of 
credits or of free grants, should be sucked in rather than 
pumped in. Injections of capital are unlikely to do 
much good unless the community is already capital- 
minded. “National governinents can, of course, gener- 
ally be relied on to suck with all their might ; but that 
is not the point. It is the project itself, the demand for 


' Its benefits, the availability of willing hands and organis- 


ing heads to use the capital applied, which should exert 
the effective pull. As Sir Keith Hancock once said, the 
question to ask in trying to assess a community’s 
capacity for development is what it does with its own 
savings. 

The sceptics and the optimists are unlikely ever to be 
completely reconciled, but at least in the conditions of 
cold war their agreement on priorities is more important 
than their disagreement over what is ideally desirable. 
Concentration on priorities is, indeed, almost as 
important politically as it is econorhically. There has 
already been far too much impulsive prophecy of pic in 
the sky, followed by precipitate back-tracking in face 
of. a dearer reckoning of costs or a shift in political 
weather ; and it has not always been the least fruitful, 
the most nebulous or marginal projects which have 
suffered. Nor would any concealment of economic 
realities behind the facade of an independent World 
Development Authority, such as Mr Wilson ambitiously 
advocates, do away with the power of individual 
Western. states to reconsider policies and pledges of 
which their electors no longer approved. To undertake, 
and above all to promise, no more than can be certainly 
performed is the most elementary political wisdom. 
Nothing could play into Communist hands mors 
effectively, or be for that matter more irresponsibly 
immoral, than a stop-and-go policy which would fil! 
every backward territory with fragmentary “follies ” to 
serve as reminders of hollow Western pride and broken 
Western faith. Hunger has been called the strongest 
ally of Comnunism ; but a stronger ally even than 


hunger is disillusionment. 
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Single or Double Korea? 


[* the Korean situation there are two facts; one is 
South Korea and the other is North Korea. Each 
is an organised state with its own government, admini- 
stration, army and police, controlling a clearly defined 
territory ; the boundary between the two areas is the 
neutral buffer zone established by the armistice along 
the former fighting front. Three years of war have left 
Korea divided as it was at the outset by roughly the 
same line of demarcation, with the barrier of mutual 
distrust and hatred reinforced by a prolonged period of 
bitter and ferocious struggle. It is from this situation 
that an international political conference is now 
expected to produce Korean unity. What are the 
prospects of success ? 

Normally, if two belligerents fight each other to a 
standstill in a dispute over territory and neither gains 
decisive victory in the field, it is assumed that neither 
side will yield at the conference table what it has held 
in battle. ‘The task of the peace conference is then 
simply to fix an agreed frontier on the basis of the 
military situation at the close of hostilities. The war 
in Korea, however, has never been about territory. The 
governments of both South and North Korea have 
always each claimed to be the only legitimate govern- 
ment of the whole of Korea; indeed, the claim of the 
former has been endorsed by the United Nations to the 
extent that the South Korean government was set up 
after elections held under United Nations supervision, 
whereas North Korea refused to have anything to do 
with these elections. When the North Koreans crossed 
the thirty-eighth parallel in June, 1950, the invasion 
was designed to unify the whole of Korea under Com- 
munist rule. The Security Council authorised military 
aid to South Korea as against an external attack across 
a frontier ; but the Assembly, after the rout of the North 
Korean army, instructed the United Nations Command 
to establish conditions of order “ throughout Korea” 
——in other words, to carry out a military occupation of 
North Korea—as a preliminary to new elections. 

Chinese intervention then threw the United Nations 
forces back again to the south, and the battle front has 
remained for two years in-the neighbourhood of the 
thirty-eighth parallel Thus both the Communist 
attempt to capture South Korea and the United Nations 
attempt to capture North Korea were equally thwarted. 
Unification, however, continues to be the watchword ; 
only now it is to be attained somehow by diplomacy 
after force has failed. Unification, at any rate, is what 
Mr Dulles says he will demand. Mr Butler has told 
the House of Commons that this is also the aim of 
British policy, though he cautiously added that there 
might first have to be a temporary modus vivendi. 

The unification of these two actually existing states 
can now come about only by their voluntary fusion or 
by the imposition on them of a settlement reached by 


the great powers. ‘Their voluntary fusion, ilies all that 
has happened in the peninsula, hardly seems within 
the bounds of possibility. What then are the prospects 
of an agreement between the great powers for unifying 
the country ? The United Nations majority, including 
Britain and America; have always conceived unification 
as meaning that free elections should be held in the 
whole of Korea under the supervision of a neutral 
commission in order to produce a parliament and 
government representing the entire Korean people. 

The Communist view of the matter is different. 
According to Mr Malenkov’s last utterance, the war 
has been an attack on “the Korean people” by 
American “ interventionists ” aided by “ hirelings of the 
Syngman Rhee clique,” but the Korean people, aided 
by “volunteers” from China, has beaten back the 
attack. I: would be too much to expect Mr Malenkov 
to give a moré truthful account of what has happened 
in Korea, but the significant aspect of his speech is that 
it gives no indication that the Soviet Union will accept 
South Korea as a political entity on the same level as 
North Korea in negotiations for their union. The 
Russian attitude is that the Korean people as a whole 
is already represented by. the so-called Korean 
Democratic Republic, even though the latter may be 
for the time being confined territorially by the violence 
of foreign “ interventionists.” 


* 


It would, therefore, be astonishing indeed 4f the 
Communists, being in absolute control of half of Korea, 
were to hazard what they already hold by agreeing to 
really free elections for the whole country. In Germany, 
where the practical problems of holding free elections 
would be infinitely easier than in Korea (which has had 
no previous tradition or experience of democratic 
government), the western powers have been trying long 
enough to get the Russians to discuss schemes for free 
elections, but they have preferred, and still prefer, to 
evade the issue. Similarly, it is unlikely that either 
Peking or Moscow can contemplate loosening the 
hold of Communism in Korea except on conditions 
which would involve virtual certainty of getting control 
of all Korea. After all, one bird in the hand is worth 
two in a very unpromising bush. — 

On its merits, the case for Korean unity is over- 
whelming. The Koreans are ethnically and culturally 
one people; they have formed a single kingdom for 
over a millenium, and even when they were annexed by 
Japan, their country was administered as a single unit 


under a governor-general. There is no real natural 


frontier dividing the country, and the distribution of 
economic resources, with the best land in 


agricultural 
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north, demands unity. The general sentiment of the 
Koreans aspires to a united national state, If it had 


"been a long-established sovereign state and had been left 


to itself, the internal conflict might well have worked 
itself out through war, with one side or the other finally 
gaining control over the whole country. But this could 
not have happened in the situation that existed there 
at the end of 1945. When Japan surrendered, Korea 
was not a state atall, and there were no Koreans with 
experience of government or higher administration. 
The great powers which had liberated the country had 
to create the necessary conditions for~ orderly self- 
government. Unfortunately the two occupying powers 
strove to establish, each in its own sphere, two incom- 
patible political systems which must inevitably collide 
when the forces of the protecting powers were 
withdrawn, 


In each case, however, the sponsor continued to have 
a strong interest in the maintenance, if not in the 
expansion, of its own system. It was not only that the 
two halves of Korea represented the two sides of the 
universal cold war of the present-day world, and that the 
destruction of either of the two rival regimes would be 
a great blow to the prestige of its promoter. Important 
strategic considerations were also involved. On the 
mainland Korea is the gateway to Manchuria, and the 
Chinese do not forget that Japanese armies have crossed 
the Yalu from Korea three times in the last sixty years. 
But the argument is reversible. Southern Korea also 
fronts on the straits opposite Japan, ar¢ could be the 
springboard for attack on it if it came under the control 
of a major continental Asian power. -In a time of full 


|. Maximum 
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peace it would be sufficient for the security of both 
China and Japan that Korea should be a neutral buffer 
state. But in a period of high tension, with Korea torn 
by bitterly opposed factions backed from abroad, the 
naximum security for both is provided by a situation in 
which the North is held by a government allied with 
China and South Korea by a government allied with the: 


‘United States as the guardian of a disarmed Japan. In 


other words, by just the situation which actually exists. 
Both sides, however, are bound to demand the unifi- 
cation of Korea. There will be perfect unanimity of 
view that Korea. ought to be unified. «It is only when 
the delegates at the conference get down to discussing 
the conditions of unification that the stonewalling will 
begin. Instead of the ninety days of which Mr Dulles 
has spoken, it would: be better to prepare’ for ninety 
weeks, ninety months or ninety years. 
- Each side, of course, will place on the other the blame 


for preventing the unification of Korea.. Meanwhile, the 


two Korean states can catry On just as they are now, 
with a healthy rivalry between the two camps to see 
which can spend the more money on the economic 
rehabilitation of its protégé. United Nations plans for 
large-scale expenditure in restoring the country have 
now been countered by Mr Malenkov’s proposals te 
spend 1,000 million roubles of Russian money to “ help 
the Korean people to heal the serious wounds inflicted 
by war.” This kind of competition will be much nicer 
for the Koreans than the way money has been spent 
on them over the last three years. And if everyone is 
quite clear that another outbreak in Korea will mean a 
general war, a new breach of the peace there will be 
improbable. Korea may thus be peaceful, even though 
divided. Its division is deplorable, but the cold war is 
even more deplorable ; as long as there are two worlds, 
it may be just as well that there should be two Koreas. 


Future Weapons 


At weapons have, for the time being, been 

put in their place. After nearly a decade of often 
very wild speculation about what might be done with 
them on and around the battlefield, there is now 
emerging a view which is matter of fact, restrained and 


disperses some illusions. It was.expressed by.the Chief . 


of the Imperial General Staff himself last week, after 
an exercise at the Staff College, Camberley, during 
which British, American and Commonwealth officers 
studied the application of atomic firepower to land-air 
operations overseas. He and his advisers have no great 
opinion of the American atomic cannon, limited in 
tange and cumbrous to move ; they do not expect to 
see the tactical er able to drop atomic 
missiles at crucial. points in the; enemy’s array ; the use 
of the strategic bomber and its load on the battlefield 
would be costly and perhaps wasteful—it would be 
better to direct it against airfields and communications. 


ee 


In short, the view seems to be that Britain has been 
well advised to. concentrate its attention at the 
Woomera ranges on developing the remaining possi- 
bility, a mobile and relatively cheap guided weapon or 
steerable rocket, which would provide genuine atomic 
artillery for long-range bombardment to the commander 
of an army or army group. If it were available in 
numbers at the right time and place it would provide 
just the answer to mass attack by men and vehicles that 
the allies in Western Europe might need. It could have 
important effects on the future strategy of European 
defence. P 

But these are not practical possibilities either for 
tomorrow or the next day. The guided missile for the 
artillery (ground to ground) will first have to compete 
for scarce fissile materials, for intricate equipment from 
a limited electronics industry, and for productive 
capacity with other atomic weapons—for example, with 












the guided weapon with conventional warhead for anti- 


aircraft defence (ground to air) and with the weapon. 


that will displace perhaps in the early sixties the fighter 
aircraft, 
and materials with the claims of industry. and power 
production, for the peace-time possibilities of atomic 
energy are no less important for Britain than its uses in 
war. It was revealed at Camberley that Lord Cherwell 
(the Prime Minister’s right-hand man in these matters) 
had told the War Office that it would have to make a 
very strong case to obtain a share of fissile material. 
Arsong the priorities established for the use of fissile 
material and electronic equipment the strengthening of 
the British Army’s.fire power is not among the first. 
Sir John Harding said that no firm decision had yet 
been taken*in Britain about the most economical way 
of using fissile material in war. This statement might 
be welcomed as a sign that minds are being kept open 
for entirely new developments and that the programme 
of atomic weapons is to be highly flexible. But there 
is every sign that there already exists a production 
programme to provide the RAF’s faster and higher- 
flying Vulcans, Valiants and Victors with atomic bomb 
loads. Indeed, there is good reason to believe that the 
long-range strategic atom bomber is becoming the back- 
bone of this country’s defence forces, as it is already 
the basis of American strategy. If that is so, then the 
Air Ministry has established a claim on scarce fissile 
materials that it will be hard to shake in the future ; 
and a view has been taken of Britain’s military role in 
the Atlantic alliance that will also be hard to shake. 
This view appears to be that the best way to defend 
these islands and the approaches to them is to provide 
the maximum deterrent to an aggressive enemy ; that 
deterrent is to be a force of long-range bombers, flying 
so fast and high from various directions that no 
practicable system of radar warning and fighter inter- 
ception can prevent some of them inflicting crippling 
damage. That is to say, the bombers can be: relied 
on to get through for just so long as a potential enemy 
has net mastered the art of intercepting them by 
guided weapons capable of superhuman speed of climb 
and accuracy. Once he has done so, then it is only a 
question of time before the strategic bomber is 
obsol¢scent and replaced by the guided weapon. 


* 


Here can be seen in miniature the kind of decision 
that faces governments and their military and scientific 
advisers on the threshold of the atomic age. With 
limited resources in research, productive capacity and 
raw materials—to say nothing of mongy—they have to 
decide just how far ahead they can back the. strategic 
bomber as an atomic weapon when they are simul- 
taneously developing the guided weapon that will one 
day make it obsolescent. It will do so not only by 
increasing immensely the range and accuracy of what 


It has to compete, too, for research facilities 


_ future possibilities : 


1s now called fighter and anti-aircraft defence but also - 


others ; a gen E PE 
probicene if define by. Sain he male atta depen. 
dent on a few key i ; a select band of tech- 


nicians and scarce raw and manufactured materials. It 
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stable orders ; a aati ee an 
hold the belance berweest military and civil claims on 
atomic and electronic know-how, knowing that ulti- 
mately their decisions will have an. important impact 
on the national economy. 

Against such a background, much of it secret and 
highly technical, it is not easy for the layman to judge 
whether great hopes should or should not be set on 
the tactical atomic weapon in the hands of the army— 
that is to say of the artillery. Until moré is known 1 
would be wise to be sceptical of all talk about a tactical 
revolution and a restoration of the balance of military 
power in Central Europe. It cannot just be assumed 
that the Soviet Union has not or will not have the same 
hopes. On the other hand, it is clearly desirable, now 
that the tactical effects of atomic bombing are known, 
that there should be careful and imaginative study of 
it will be mecessary to make 
divisions more mobile, to make their essential vehicles 
less dependent on road systems which turn them into 
ideal targets, to study such possibilities as the replace- 
ment of motor by air transport, with the helicopter 
taking the place of the truck, perhaps to reconsider 
present prejudices against fortification as a means of 
forcing an attacking enemy to concentrate and present 
a target. These are- all highly professional matters, 
even though they make their impact on the whole 
population. 








* 


Where the layman has, or could have, something to 
say, is in the politics of defence. In the past the bug- 
bear of chiefs of staff in democratic countries has been 
the chopping snd changing of glans. shet tise occurred 
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economically planned and the fighting services are to 
adapt themselves efficiently to new demands, then 
priorities must be decided and programmes adhered to. 


‘Sbove all—and this point has been argued before in 


these columns—there has to be a happier and more 
eticient partnership between the Ministry of Supply 
and industry than exists today. If these are the con- 
divons to be met before Britain can be certain of 
maintaining the position it has won in competition with 
‘he United States—a healthy and desirable competition, 
be it said—there would seem to be a case for consider- 
inv whether the two great political parties should not 
take, or try to take, an agreed view of atomic develop- 
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ment. * It is carrying both security and pattisanship too 
far when the government of the day conceals from the 
leader of the Opposition the fact that a dévisive twist in 
the economic and defence policy of the country has 
been given by some decision in the atomic field. Too 
much power is given to too few ministers and too little 
thought is given to the fact that within a decade the 
guided weapon, the pilotless aircraft and the atomic 
power station may be normal features of life. The 
more that is revealed of the ramifications of this great 
technical revolution, the clearer it becomes that some 
form of public corporation for the control of atomic 
power is urgently needed. 


No Policy for Morocco 


ASHA OF MARRAKECH versus Sultan in Rabat ; 
Berber versus Arab ; diehard versus progressive— 
Paris would have reason to be thankful if the confusion 
which reigned last weekend in Morocco were explicable 
in these simple terms. It could even congratulate itself 
if the clash were one im which it could stand aside or, 
better still, play the role of disinterested arbiter. But 
the French Government can claim no such immunity. 
If El Glaoui, the Pasha of Marrakech, attempts, as he 


did last weekend, to depose the Sultan of Morocco, , 


France has serious responsibilities in the matter. It is 
implicated, first, because the treaty establishing its pro- 
tectorate over Morocco binds it to lend all support to 
the Sultan ; secondly, because its perfectionist policy 
of maintaining a centralised administration, run by 
Frenchmen, places it in a position to check such moves 
if it has a mind to do a0; thirdly, because the Pasha 
would not have taken the steps he has taken over recent 
months had he not good reasons to believe that he had 
French approval. These reasons came to him from 
a divided France, and—what is worse—from within a 
divided corps of French administrators in Morocco. 
France’s claim to detachment and wholly clean hands 
was forfeited when its Resident-General, General 
Guillaume, was instructed to use the Sultan’s plight to 
extract from him transfers of power that some French- 
men have long coveted and that were otherwise 
unattainable. Certain members of M. Laniel’s cabinet 
—M. Faure, M. Mitterand, M, Reynaud, M. Pleven 
ind, it is said, M. Bidault himself—were known to 
think this autumin a propitious moment for resuming 
negouations with both Morocco and Tunisia. Its 
‘umbling last weekend, to remedy a situation that -it 
had allowed to lapse into a bad’ business, has rendered 
that prospect dim. oe ? 

_ The background to the quarrel is less.a difference 
between the Sultan and the Glaoui than one between 
the Sultan and Frenchmen. ‘The Glaoui, as will be 
cen, Comes into the picture largely as an appendage 
of the latter. The difference between the Sultan and 


‘he French would seem to be insoluble om one point 





only, but that point is fundamental. It is disagreement 
over the role that the French community, now over 
450,000 strong, is to play in the elected institutions 
of the future—municipalities, joint bodies responsible 
for finance, and, ultimately, a Moroccan assembly. Are 
French residents to perform there as citizens vested with 
rights equal to those of Moroccan-born Moslems ? 
This is what they wish to do on the basis of their justi- 
fiable claim that it is their enterprise, and the invest- 
ment they have attracted, that have in forty years trans- 
formed the protectorate from a medixval backwater 
into a modern land of promise. Or are they, as the 
Sultan would wish, merely to enjoy some protected 
status, fixed by negotiation, within an independent 
Moslem state ? | 

This vexed question raises the issue of “co- 
sovereignty” that is the main bone of contention also 
in Tunisia. But in Morocco the controversy has for 
more than one reason a more acid flavour. In the first 
place, there are far fewer contacts between Moroccans 
and Frenchmen ; the former are more withdrawn than 
the Tunisians, and, in Morocco, far too many loca! 
Frenchmen are newcomers simply out to make money 
or avoid home taxation, and behave as if the Moroccans 
were not there.. Secondly, the very configuration of 
the territory has tended to drive the Sultan into agree- 
ment with the ultra-nationalists. About séventy per 
cent of its population consists of Berber elements over 
whose chieftains his forebears had no control. Since 
the protectorate, the French security authorities have, 
in the interests of keeping peace and quiet at low cost, 
maintained this framework of semi-autonomous vassals. 
They have superimposed a centralised administration 
but not destroyed the ancient pattern ; the Sultan, fear- . 
ing isolation, has therefore naturally, if unwisely, gravi- 
tated tewards the independence parties of the cities of 
the Arab plain that is his home. He agrees with them 
on wanting complete independence, but differs on the 
pace at which this is to be attained. He is for, and 
the Istiglal (independence) party is against, seeking it 


by stages negotiated with France. 
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But all his attempts to reach agreement on interdepen- 
dence have been dominated by the co-sovereignty 
obstacle. Meanwhile, the French method of dealing 
with nationalist claims has varied with varying govern- 
ments. In 1950 and 1951, Marshal Juin—then Resident- 
General—ordered the Sultan to denounce the Istiglal or 
else to abdicate and, to reinforce his case, covertly 
encouraged a Berber march on Fez and Rabat. In 1951, 
the more light-handed M. Robert Schuman thwarted 
the nationalist attempt to enlist support at the United 
Nations by promising that negotiations were just round 
the corner. In December, 1952, General Guillaume 
seized the occasion of serious riots in Casablanca to exile 
the bulk of the nationalist leaders. 


* 


Meantime, the quarrel between Sultan and Glaoui 
was developing. It began, in 1950, with unsolicited 
advice from the latter not to rely so much upon townee 
supporters. High words passed, and the Sultan forbad 
the Glaoui access to the palace. Then, largely in press 
interviews, the Glaoui expanded his theme into indict- 
ments of pampering the left wing, “ flirting with Com- 
munism ” arid encouraging the forces of irreligion in 
a way that was unsuitable in the nation’s religious leader. 
In May of this year, the Glaoui obtained the signatures 
of 270 caids and pashas, by no means all of them 
Berber, to .a protest on these counts and a claim that 
the Sultan should be deposed and deprived of his role 
of imam, or commander of the faithful. Other pashas 
and religious authorities deposited counter-claims and 
the Sultan, in communicating with Paris, invoked the 
clause in the protectorate treaty that promises him sup- 
port. Many factions of French opinion were delighted 
at this turn of events—some because they prefer the 
Glaoui, who is a multi-millionaire closely linked to 
French business interests, and a diehard who freely 
declares his attachment to France, others because they 
saw in the Sultan’s plight a chance to negotiate future 
arrangements in conditions favourable to, themselves. 

But they reckoned without the pace of developments. 
‘The Glaoui went to Europe for a summer holiday, and 
received a strong fillip from Marshal Juin and other 
supporters. Thus fortified, he hustled back to Morocco 
long before he was expected, and summoned to Marra- 
kech the great conclave of notables that met there last 
weekend. From the premature publication of a news- 
paper article, it is clear that he intended to proclaim as 
Sultan the uncle of the present ruler, a mild old man 
whose mother was a Glaoua. The religious aspect of 
the quarrel was now enhanced in that El Kittani, leader 
of one of North Africa’s great but unorthodox, saint- 
worshipping brotherhoods, backed the Glaoui, whereas 
orthodox religious leadurs favour the Sultan. But the 
plan for deposition fell flat.’ 

M. Laniel’s cabinet, beset with the strikes at home 
and scenting more trouble than it had time to handle, 
had snatched General Guillaume from holiday and sent 
him post haste to Rabat with instructions to stop the 
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Glaoui yet simultaneously to extract agreement from 
the Sultan to various structural changes long desired 
by Frenchmen. . He succeeded only too well. After 
surrounding the palace with troops, in less than a 
quarter of an hour he secured the Sultan’s agreement 
to delegating both his legislative and his executive 
powers to committees presided over by his Grand Vizier 
(who is over 100) but largely composed of Frenchmen, 
and to promising to permit no foreign—that is, United 
Nations—intervention in Moroccan affairs. On Friday, 
General Guillaume descended on Marrakech to call off 
the Glaoui and his conclave, since all was “settled.” 
This was true, but all was not settled as they would 
have wished. The Glaoui, who had been given by 
French officials every reason to believe that he was 
doing what pleased France, was obliged to saye his face 
by announcing merely that the Sultan had forfeited his 
right to spiritual leadership. 

What is the balance sheet of these confusing events ? 
Divide and rule is an age-old policy, and French die- 
hards may ciaim that it has triumphed again. But there 
are many signs that, this time, it has let division go 
too far. It has left on France’s hands a brow- 
beaten and resentful Sultan, a discomfited Glaoui, an 
Istiglal farther from its target than ever before, clashes 
and murders in the main cities,.a religious quarrel in 
the open, and no Moroccan faction of importance on 
which to build future policy. Do many Frenchmen 


' seriously believe that they can educate young Moroccans 


in the ways of democracy and simultaneously stop the 
march of time in Africa ? Or that they can permanently 
save French residents from the aspirations of the prole- 
tariat they have created by backing elderly feudalists 
like the Glaoui ? Or that they can rule by force majeure 
a territory that contains five Nato bases run by the 
United States Air Force ? 


But the most serious aspect of the weekend’s events 
is the flaw that it reveals in French machinery for 
handling the protectorates ; it shows that these can, 
as they stand, far too easily become a stamping ground 
for the predilections of French officials. In the preface 
to a recent and most interesting special number of the 
periodical La Nef on the problem of the protectorates, 
M. Robert Schuman describes the impotence of a 
Foreign Minister vis-a-vis the officials on the spot owing 
to the shackles imposed on him by a divided cabinet 
and by a parliament which, vacillating between 
liberalism and the settler’s die-hard lobby, can make 
up its mind only what not to do. Under the heading 
“Need for a policy” he wrote as follows :— 

If we are to achieve a coherent and effective North African 
policy, we must begin by revising the administrative and 
political structure of the French services in the protectorate. 
. .. I am now convinced that no reform of value in the 
relationship between France and Morocco or Tunisia can 
be attained without a return to precise conceptions of 
responsibility and without subordination to a proper 
hierarchy. 

Zi comes hap Same goat 
right. 








Assembly and Armistice 


HE new act in the Korean drama is now unfolding on 
1 two separate stages, each far removed from the other. 
In Korea itself, the cease-fire has become an established 
reality and immediate attention is focused on the continuing 
exchange of prisoners at Panmunjom. Here, while some 
of the returning soldiers have grim stories to tell and there 
are grounds for serious misgiving in the reports that many 
prisoners are still unaccounted for, visible progress is. at 
least being made. Day by day the jealously limited quotas 
come south through the “freedom gate”; the truce 
machinery is working up through the lower gears to normal 
running speed ; the Indian contingents entrusted with the 
delicate task of watching over prisoners who refuse north- 
ward repatriation have begun their journey to Korea. 
Half of this stage remains, indeed, shrouded in darkness. 
The “ trials” and “ confessions ” of North Korean leaders 
reported in such massive and unrevealing detail from 
Pyongyang only deepen the mystery as to what is really 
going on in the north. For that matter, Mr Rhee con- 
tinues to play the difficult role of a highly articulate enigma. 
But, within the strict limits set by the armistice terms, 
what can be done in Korea is in fact being done with 
remarkably Tittle fuss. 

The New York stage provides a pointed contrast. There, 
the immediate task ought to have proved a relatively simple 
one. The special session of the United Nations Assembly 
was not asked to do more than agree on a site for a Korean 
peace conference and nominate negotiators. It was unavoid- 
able that the cumbrous mechanism of Uno’s supreme 
representative body should be brought out to perform this 
task ; for the Korean war was a United Nations war, and 
the Security Council, the less massive organ which was 
assigned to this kind of duty in the original blueprints of 
1945, has been reduced to impotencé—indeed, made almost 
extinct—by Russian obstruction. But was it unavoidable 
that so much sound and fury should be generated in the 
performance of a carefully limited, and primarily procedural, 
function ? Whatever the exact outcome, one result must 
be a loss of prestige not only for the organisation itself, 
but also for the nations that have carried its flag into 
battle for the first time. 


Shape of a Table 


HAT is really involved in the choice of a team for 
the Korean conference? The tone of some com- 
Mentators suggests that it is almost a social problem, 





like that of a hostess making up an awkward dinner party. 
Others attribute importance to précedent and protocol. 
But the conference will not be a diplomatic reception. It 
will be, one hopes, a businesslike session. in which the 
haggling should be curbed by awareness that—as an article 
on page 490 shows—no truly comprehensive settlement is 
possible at this stage. Disputations about whether the 
United Nations has here the role of belligerent or of con- 
ciliator are thus irrelevant. In this context, Uno’s chief 
responsibility is to endorse the end of the conflict as it 
endorsed its beginning. 

Mercifully, all parties seem agreed that this endorsement 
does not require the attendance of all sixty UN members 
at the conference. But there is no doubt that the presence 
of India, not so much in its individual capacity but rather 
as representing non-Communist Asia, would close an 
obvious gap. India, moreover, has been allotted an 
important practical task in the armistice agreement, a task 
that has already brought its envoys into working relationship 
with both sides, Without exaggerating the effectiveness of 
India’s contacts with Peking, there is clearly a very strong 
case for enlisting its tactfully offered services in a delicate 
operation, 


Sir Winston Returns 


¥ presiding over a Cabinet meeting on Tuesday for the 

first time for nearly eight weeks. Sir Winston Churchill 
has presumably given tacit notice that he is back in charge 
of affairs. He had, however, already made this fairly obvious 
through the statement that emerged from 10, Downing 
Street on August 14th on the subject of the sixteen nations’ 
declaration on Korea. That statement bore ail the marks 
of Sir Winston’s personal authorship and it was clearly 


intended to serve a double purpose. It aimed at clarifying - 


the British commitments in the event of hostilities being 
reopened in Korea ; at the same time it sought to answer 
the attacks made on the Government both for signing the 
declaration and for not having mentioned its existence 
during the foreign affairs debate in the Commons just before 
Parliament rose. 

Sir Winston disposed of the second complaint in short 
order. He pointed out that the sixteen signatories had 
agreed to its release on August 7th. Whether or not the 
date was wisely chosen is immaterial. Once it had been 
agreed, the British Government could obviously not break 
the embargo. On the merits of the declaration, the 
Downing Street statement recalled its genesis nearly two 
rae. Pagae paca A ernst ys aimee arn to 

over only an “ unprovoked” renewal of aggression by the 
Communists. The statement made it clear that, so far as 
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Britain is concerned, the declaration has no relevance to’ a 
breach of faith by President Syngman Rhee. The British 
commitments in the event of-« new attack from the north 
are in principle, therefore, no more than those entered into 
by the Labour Government in 1951. 

The statement, in fact, underlines the folly of the Labour 
MPs who have mounted sharp attacks on the Government. 
Those responsible may be treated coolly when their 
leaders return from abroad. Mr Attlee was told about 
the declaration, in confidence, on August Ist. It has been 
reported that he then agreed he would have had to take 
similar action had he been in power. In any case he was 
so little disturbed that he left for his Jugoslav holiday the 
next day. Mr Morrison was informed of the declaration 
on August 4th and left for a Swedish holiday two days 
later. Whatever doubts either may have harboured were 
doubtless stifled by chilling memories of what had happened 
eighteen months previously. Then, under pressure from its 
left wing, the Opposition tried to challenge Sir Winston on 
much the same point after his return from Washington. 
it was in the resulting debate in February, 1952, that Sir 
Winston disclosed the Labour Government’s own commit- 
ment to carry the war across the Yalu. In last week’s 
Downing Street statement that debate was pointedly 
recalled. It should stand as a warning to any Labour MP 
who might be tempted to plunge recklessly mto such grave 


ISSuCcs. 


Morrison versus Greenwood 


wT OMINATION lists for the various. Labour party elections 
N closed last weekend and will be published at the 
end of this month in the final agenda for the annual con- 
ference. The most interesting item will be the contest 
between Mr Arthur Greenwood and Mr Herbert Morrison 
for the office of treasurer. Mr Morrison’s supporters are 
increasingly confident of victory, but less certain of the 
long-term impact which his success might have on his 
general standing in the Labour movement. There is, 
therefore, quite a chance that he may yet withdraw from 
this tussle. In that case he would presumably pin his hopes 
of returning to the national executive on the proposal of 
the National Union of Seamen that the deputy leader of 
ihe Parliamentary Labour party should be a member of 
the executive ex officio, just as-is the leader. If the 
Margate conference can be persuaded to approve this 
saotion Mr Morrison would certainly be offered an easier 
path, although his readiness to fight Mr Greenwood may 
li have been carried to such-a stage that it has already 
provoked any revulsion to be expected from his action. 
However he may return to the executive, Mr Morrison 
will not be able to escape the gibes of the constituency 
partics whose verdict he is not prepared to risk again. 
He may indeed have withdrawn from this arena prema- 
turely, for there is no certainty that Bevanites will 
repeat their success of last year and Capture six of the 
seven seats reserved for the constituency representatives. 
Although the left-wing candidates took two out of every 
three votes; they won so many seats only because their 
yotes were concentrated while the right-wing votes were 


rom Me Morison a8 «temporary protest rather than 


permanent criticism. (oe uk 
On how the Bevanites fare in the lections ‘i 
nomination for the executive’s vice-chairr i i 
goes by strict seniority, this year’s Coscia being next 
year’s chairman. The two members next jointly in seniority 
are Mr Bevan and Dr Summerskill. ’ Mr Bevan and his 


~ friends would naturally like to see him chairman in the 


year of the next general election ; the right wing would 
be equally glad to keep him away from the chairmanship 
at such a crucial time. Whatever may be its technical 
limitations the chairmanship of the Labour party executive 
could be used as a powerful weapon in the hands of a 
man of strong personality. The new vice-chairman will be 
elected by the new executive at its first meeting towards 
the end of the Margate conference. On both sides there 
will be some shrewd calculating, some careful scanning 
of the executive election figures, and some desperate 
attempts to peer into the mind of the man who will decide 
when the next election i is to take place, who will not be at 
Margate at all. 


Nigerian Disagreements 


Pe ee ee 
the Action Group from the ‘Nigerian constitution con- 
ference will not, even at this late hour, prevent some final 
agreement. But Mr Awolowo’s walk-out is, of course, 
much more serious from a practical point of view than that 
of Mr Nwapa and his colleagues of the National Independ- 
ence party. The reasons given by each, however, throw 
light upon the strains within the conference, and begin to 
look ominous for the prospects of any patched-up agreement 
that may eventually emerge. 

Mr Nwapa and his colleagues, who are among the most 
icockhipcee of Nigerian politicians, even though their 
electoral power has yet to be tested in the forthcoming 
elections in the eastern region, have withd: because 
the shape of discussions promises little more than an alliance 
of states, with the federal government federal only in name 
since each regional Prime Minister could apparently at any 
moment order home his central “ministers”. How 
abundant might be the occasion for such breakdowns is 
indicated by Mr Awolowo’s statement on his party’s with- 
drawal from the conference. He wishes to reinstate the 
ministers from the western region whose withdrawal earlier 
this year precipitated the crisis, although the northern 
leaders have made it clear that they will not work with these 
particular gentlemen again, alleging that they disclosed 
“cabinet” secrets. ‘The new federal ceencil of ministers 
would, indeed, be even less like a / 
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It may well be that: Mr Nv AP: is sttictiares ont the: type 
\; constitution: that was emerging from the conference— 
al "| for which he did not blame the Colonial Office—have 
duenced some of the other leaders, and that they are 
. winning to think that they would be wiser to go home with 
no agreement at all than one which appears to carry the 
seeds of a worse crisis before long. It would be better, 


however, at whatever inconvenience, to prolong the dis- — 


sion and attempt a more constructive approach. 


Tables Turned in Persia 


No ee 
As 


out until the count is over. As The Economist goes 
‘o press he is reported to be under arrest, and military 
supporters of a new premier, General Zahedi, are in control 
of Teheran, Isfahan, and all the towns of Azerbaijan on the 
Russian border. But the days preceding this coup have been 
. full of reversals of fortune that nothing is yet sure. 
On Sunday the Shah flew into Baghdad without warning, 
uggage or entourage, saying that he had left Persia of his 
1 free will, but had not abdicated ; he had nominated 
General Zahedi as Premier, but had been resisted by 
Dr Mossadegh, who refused to be dismissed. The Mossa- 
degh version of this story, as put out by Teheran radio, 
was that the Imperial Guard had attempted a coup that had 
ignominiously failed and that the Shah had fled. Next day, 
statues and other mementoes of the Pahlevi dynasty were 
being dragged through the streets at the tail of lorries, and 
the Central Committee of the Communist (Tudeh) Party 
was urging Dr Mossadegh to put an end to monarchy. 
While the latter was havering between the alternative 
methods of running a one-man show—that of establishing 
: Regency Council of his yes-men, and that of throwing over 
the constitution and proclaiming himself President—army 
officers turned the tables, seized the towns, and after some 
bloodshed put Dr Mossadegh to flight. General Zahedi, 
installed in Teheran, has cabled the Shah to return. 
Perhaps the Shah calculated that by leaving the country 
he could best draw attention to Dr Mossadegh’s isolation 
and insensate exploitation of the patience of the masses, 
but it would have been more dignified to remain in the 
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Minister, and to have orzanised it well from the start. As 
far as Dr Mossadegh is concetned, the lesson of events is 
the familiar one: that ‘a dictator cannot hope to succeed 
he squares the army. “As to the future, the army’s 
of all towns in Azerbaijan clearly indicates that the 


natioalists all. Persian tempers are still such that any leader 
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The Release of Mr Sanders 


T is three and a half years since Mr Edgar Sanders was 
thrown into a Hungarian prison on fictitious charges of 
espionage and sabotage. The explanation that he has now 
givea of his subsequent “ confession ” only confirms what 
is already well known about the way in which Communists 
stage their show trials ; moreover, Mr Sanders’s business 
associate, Mr Rabert Vogeler, who was tried with him but 
released two years ago, has already graphically described 
how he was “ prepared” for trial. It is clear why the 
Hungarians have suddenly relented. They are anxious te 
increase their trade with this country, but the British Gov- 
ernment had consistently refused to resume trade talks until 
Mr Sanders was released. In 1949, imports to this country 


_from- Hungary were worth about £6,800,000, and British 


exports to Hungary about {£4,700,000. Last year only 
£12,000 worth of goods found their way round the British 
ban on Hungarian imports. British exports to Hungary have 
not been banned, but last year the Hungarians only scraped 
together enough currency, from sales elsewhere in the 
sterling area, to buy just over £700,000 of British goods. 

It is not so long since the Communists in Hungary, as 
elsewhere in eastern Europe, were rejoicing at the extent to 
which their foreign trade was being diverted from western 
markets and concentrated within the Soviet bloc. Now they 
are singing quite another tune. In his speech of July 4th, 
in which he outlined the new economic policy for Hungary, 
Mr Nagy, the new premier, spoke of the desirability of 


trade with capitalist countries. This is one of the . 


increasing 
few aspects of his speech which has not subsequently been 
watered down. On the contrary, the Hungarian press has 
severely blamed the planners who have tried to make the 
country self-sufficient, and has emphasised that it is vitally 
necessary to fulfil export plans if the standard of living is 
to be raised. 

This, indeed, is the crux of the matter. The Hungarian 


peopic have been promised more goods in the shop 


windows ; but the government clearly does not want to . 


' abandon its plans for heavy industry. (It appears, in any - 


case, that it has just promised to supply large quantities 


of capital goods for the rehabilitation of North Korea.) To 
carry out these 


in return for British consumer goods. 


conflicting promises it would be useful tw ; 
expand Hungary’s traditional exports of wine, fruit and food : 
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France Loses Patience 


FORTNIGHT of strikes has given new and disconcerting 
A shapes to the twists and turns of French politics. 
Since the outburst looks ‘like a spontaneous expression of 
discontent by large masses of workers and civil servants, 
none of the parties relying in some degree on support from 
these quarters can allow the Communists to gain the prestige 
of lonely leadership. The Socialist and Catholic trade 
union leaders, in particular, cannot dissociate themselves 
from the movement witheut risk of important losses to the 
Communist CGT. Hence the paradoxical situation that 
MRP (Catholic) ministers sit in the cabinet, while Catholic 
unions strike against their government's authority. No 
wonder that the MRP leaders are seeking for a compromise 
or that the Socialists are looking anxiously over their left 
shoulder. If the Assembly meets next week, with everyone 
from the centre to the left counting votes in the country, 
M. Laniel may find himself without sufficient support to 
face the strikers. 

Yet more is now at stake than a mere balancing of groups 
in the Chamber. The underlying principle of the present 
regime is being put to the test. France has been working 
for some time on the tacit assumption that extremists should 
not be allowed to use democratic freedoms to wreck parlia- 
mentary democracy. The electoral law, aimed at Gaullists 
and Communists and supported by™-the Socialists, was 
drafted on that basis. —The Communists, in particular, have 
become the untouchables of the Chamber. Apparently 
everything was working smoothly: the Gaullists lost 
strength and the Communists were put on the defensive. Yet 
successive governments were unable to deal effectively with 
the economic causes of the cleavage, and the present outburst 
created a strange rift between alignments within and with- 
out the Chamber. If those who entered into this tacit pact 
cannot find common ground in times of crisis, then the 
French parliamentary system will again face the double 
danger of resurgent extremism on both right and left—with 
the Communists imposing “ unity of action ” on the left. 


The Sevenpenny Egg 


ONSUMER resistance has been rediscovered and in the 


last few weeks has become.a household word. It has 


successfully forced reductions in prices of mutton, pork: 


ari bacon, and this week has brought the 73d. egg down 
by a penny or so. The Ministry of Food’s response to 
the outcry about egg prices has been to import 7} million 
eggs from Holland immediately, and these Dutch eggs, 


selling—lke Danish—at §d. or 6d. each, will further bring. 


dewn the price of home-produced eggs. 

A seasonal price rise at this time of year was inevitable, 
but 74d. was reached rather sooner than the Ministry had 
expected. Private trade could have responded quickly by 
importing, in small batches, from Europe ; but all imports 
are still made by the Ministry of Food—and wili continue 
to be until the present temporary system of marketing eggs 
is superseded by permanent arrangements. The present 
arrangements leave much to be desired. One criticism is 
that eggs reach the shops via the packing stations, which 
grade them but also make them at least slightly less fresh ; 
they ought to be stamped with the date. But the main 
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to the farmer are too favourable dur season, 
and that. imports are controlled. It is right that the support 
price should encourage production in the off-season. It is 
not right that failure to import should have sent the retail 
price some 3s. a dozen above the guaranteed minimum for 
this time of year. Nor is it fair that the higher prices in the 
off-season should not be compensated by low prices.in the 
flush season. People would have less reason fo complain 
of 74d. eggs if they had been able to buy them at 3d. in 
April and May. As it was, the price never fell below 44d. 
for grade A eggs. This gives a much narrower price range 
than was usual before the war when peak prices were some 
two and a half times the lowest prices. ~ 

The farmers’ representatives are no partisans of the egg 
marketing scheme, but their complaint is that they were not 
properly consulted. When a permanent scheme is evolved 
they would probably fight amy proposal to reduce the 
support price during the flush season. Yet unless prices 
of home-grown food are made more flexible, according to 
season and quality, the Agriculture Act itself may well 
break down under the pressure of this new consumer 
resistance. 





Full Granaries 


HE farmers have been hurrying to bring in the harvest 

while the good weather lasted. Wheat is reported to 

be standing well, but barley and oats have been somewhat 

damaged by July’s storms. It appears that there will be 

at least 200,000 tons more ‘wheat than there was last year, 

but 60,000 less barley. The oats crop will be about the 
same as last year’s. 

Even in cereals expanding home production has become 
almost an embarrassment this year. Some 22,000 combine 
harvesters are hard at work, filling the granaries to over- 
flowing. In earlier years the farmers have just managed 
to dispose of their grain because millers and compounders 
were required to absorb a certain fixed proportion of British 
grain. ‘There was, moreover, considerable inducement for 
the millers to do so because British prices were below world 
cereal prices. That position is now reversed. Since the 
grain trade was freed at the end of July millers 
can buy where they choose; and as world prices 
are falling, they might well have preferred to buy 
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Sand into Shells 





A mixture of drysand anda special heat-hardening 
BAKELITE Resin is dropped on to a heated metal 
pattern. A strong, light ‘shell’ is formed, which 
makes a very suitable mould for metal castings. 


It sounds simple, but the process represents a 
revolutionary advance in foundry practice: It 
means cleaner, more accurate castings that need 
little or no machining. The development of a 
suitable resin is another example of the practical 
benefits to industry that flow from Bakelite 
Limited’s research. The story of plastics is already 
a long one, but new pages are being written every 
day — by the organisation whose pioneering 
efforts were mainly responsible for the general 
adoption of these versatile materials. 


Please write for booklets describing the Shelt Mould 
process or BAKELITE products generally 
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Industrial 
Motors 


BTH is particularly well placed to meet the needs of 
Industry for electric equipment in general—D.C. and A.C, 
(single or polyphase) motors and associated control gear 
in particular. Present day production represents the results 
of over fifty years’ continued progress in original research, 
design, and manufacture, of all types and sizes of rotating 
electric machines—second to none in performance and 
reliability. No manufacturer can 
offer a wider choice in electric 

motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service 
or type of drive 

there is a BTH 

motor well suited 
to the job. 
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maported grain. 


The Ministry of Food, however, has 


persuaded the millers to agree to buy British wheat if it . . 
This © 


does not sell adequately by ‘ordinary marketing. 
agreement is described on page 528. The millers will not 
lose by it, for the Ministry will reimburse them for any 
diiference between the world and home prices. The 
farmer, on the other hand, will soon be able to make a profit 
on feed-grains, by buying imported grains and unloading 
his own on to the Ministry. 

The arrangement with the millers should mean that the 
storage problem is not, after all, unmanageable—at least 
this year. But whatever the eventual arrangements for 
marketing grain, it is clear that the farmers themselves 
ought to make a great effort to increase storage and drying 
capacity in line with the great increase in the number of 
combine harvesters. 


Dr Malan’s Tactics 


postponing for another month the crucial third reading 
T° of his South Africa Act Amendment Bill, Dr Malan 
is hoping to gain time to divide his opponents and thus 
ultimately get the dozen odd votes he meeds for a two- 
thirds majority of both Housés. It is a shrewd move ; but 
many observers have mistakenly’ assumed that Dr. Malan 
in deploying this tactic is playing for time to avoid the 
humiliation of defeat. 
The basic strategy guiding Dr Malan’s actions remains 
unchanged: it is to divide his opponents and to deflect 
criticism from sensitive sectors, such as the country’s 
economic difficulties. He has already succeeded in dis- 
integrating the once united opposition front, which has now 
split up into four separate and hostile factions. But this is 
only the first objective ; more important is the plan to break 
up the United Party (UP), and already there have been 
some ominous signs. Indeed, some UP members have 
seemed to be on the brink of deserting to the Nationalist 
side. Dr Malan judges—he may be right—that time will 
bring them meekly into his fold. If this fails there is 
another alternative. Dr Malan knows that under the 
present weak UP leadership the party’s conscience on the 
constitution question is a greater obstacle to a rapproche- 
ment with his own Nationalists than any fundamental 
difference on the principle of white supremacy. Many 
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nominally intact, he could have his two-thirds majority and 
more for the asking. He needs time, however, to make the 
necessary soundings in his own party, as well as in opposi- 
tion circles both inside and outside parliament. 

A protracted political crisis, however damaging to the 
country’s economic position, is not unattractive to the Prime 
Minister, As the recent budget debate showed, the opposi- 
tion groups can quickly mend their ranks and make an 
effective stand against the go’ t once the debate is 
shifted from the sensitive colour Dr Malan’s 
tactical manceuvre is, therefore; not a sign of weakness but 
rather an intelligent assessment of his opponents’ differ- 


ences. 






Molotov’s Dud 


R Motortov’s latest Note to Germany is a heavy dud 

that has landed in the western lines without explod- 
ing. It should not -seriously. worry. Dr Adenauer in his 
election campaign. At is even slightly ridiculous to observe 
so clearly the : of-the Soviet Foreign Office ; readers 
of the’ Note are slmpet Mb ial galllbie Mi-rtending: the con- 
ferences at which it was decided that the Soviet Union could 
not afford to leave the western powers with the initiative 
on German unity. Though Molotov had only jusi replied 
to the western proposal for a conference'on Germany by 
saying that the agenda must cover the world, he now blandly 
writes that there must quickly be a meeting on Germany 
alone. This is all t00 clearly propaganda for the German 
elections. 

But the propaganda is not even good, because it contains 
no concessions which point to German reunion in freedom. 
In his well-known repetitive, dreary style, Molotov has 
served up the old proposals made in Stalin’s day, with a few 
is still to be the 
basis for establishment of a “ peace-loving, democratic ” 
Germany ; the all-German government that is to take part 
in treaty negotiations is still not to be @ freety-elected body, 
but ‘one nominated from the Grotewohl and Bonn govern- 
ments, with participation of the Communist-dominated 

“ mass organisations.” This temporary all-German body is 
supposed to organise elections which would certainly be con- 
ducted in a way that would safeguard the Communists. 

All these proposals have time and again been rejected by 
the West Germans, including the Social-Democrat party. It 
has repeatedly been pointed out that the East Berlin puppets 
who rule less than eighteen million Germans have. no right 
whatever to claim equality with the freely elected Federal 
Government, which governs fifty million people. This is 
idea thor Mess, Gecieenht a see Gk a deeean 
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Allied relief to West Germany, repayment of which has 
already been, very drastically scaled down at the London 
debt conference. Mr Mclotov does not mention whether 
the Soviet Government intends to return the East German 
uranium mines or the important industrial plants that are 
now Seviet-owned companies. 


Respite for the Copperbelt 


ry ‘nue strike which threatened to disrupt production at 

| the Nchanga copper mine, and probably to exacerbate 
racial tension in its course, will not take place, at least for 
ihe time being. The African Mineworkers’ Union has 
obtained a mandate to call a strike when it thinks fit, and 
has not formally withdrawn the demands that the mining 
companies hold to be unconstitutional in terms of Northern 
Rhodesian labour legislation. But the intervention of the 
Conmmissioner for Labour and Mines has at least induced 
the African unionists to hold their hand, and their president 
is leeving for an overseas tour. es 

The dispute arose because the African unions demanded 
the dismissal from the companies’ employment of a number 

-of men who appeared as witnesses against the union in the 
trial of its vice-president. He was charged with threatening 
violence to some tribal representatives on the copper belt 
who were invested with robes of offices by the companies 
without prior discussion with the union. The union’s case 
was weak ; but feelings ran high, and the issue was one 
on which the European workers were able to make common 

ause with the employers. A trial of strength at a time 
when federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland is being 
inaugurated, and elections lie ahead, would be bound to 
have had unfortunate political repercussions. 

The union has chosen the wisest course ; more important 
issues face it—notably that of the colour bar. Its action 
suggests that the leaders have realised that they must hold 
thei sir strength in reserve. The colour bar issue is clearly 
tinked with the principle’ of partnership embedded in the 
new federal constitution, and the time to test it needs to 
be carefully chosen. On this point the African union can 
command wider support ; that its leaders have appreciated 
the strategic possibility is perhaps indicated in their request 
for informal talks with the Chamber of Mines to discuss 
“ general industrial relations in the copperbelt.” 


Nurses’ Quarters 


HE recent memorandum from the Ministry of Health 
To accommodation for nurses tackles the question from 
the wrong end. With certain exceptions, there is nothing 
inherent in the work of a hospital nurse that makes it 
necessary for her to live in a “ nurses’ home.” If she 
chooses to live elsewhere, there is no reason why she should 
not, provided that living out does not impair her efficiency 
et prevent her from conforming-to her hospital’s routine. 

This is the conclusion reached by the nursing committee 
of the Central Health Services Council, and it is one that 
many hospitals are already acting upon. Both the com- 


mittee and the Ministry recognise that, in their first year 
particularly, student nurses should live in. So, too, for 
different reasons should most ward sisters and their 





deputies. grades of Rea Staff should 
be allowed to live out, it is doubtful whether most of them 
want to—at least as long as other accommodation continues 
to be scarce and. ive. Nurses who live in hospital 

pay a fixed sum annually for their board, todging and 
laundry, varying from £145 for a sister to £108 for a 
student nurse. These sums would be quite inadequate to 
pay- for their board and lodging outside hospital and their 
fares. Moreover, if they live out, they may have to pay up to 
£30 a year for their meals on duty and for the laundering 
of their uniforms. Unless they live at home, they are thus 
badly out of pocket compared with resident nurses. 

The ~ Ministry’s memorandum, however, makes no 
mention of this difficulty. It gives the impression that there 
are large numbers of nurses anxious to live out and that 
hospital authorities are consequently spending big sums 
unnecessarily on nurses’ homes. It is quite true that these 
homes are costly and often unnecessarily so because of the 
elaborate standards of equipment and amenities. The 
Ministry of Health is right to emphasise that accommoda- 
tion could be provided more simply. But it is optimistic 
to think that large capital’ sums can be saved by the 
expedient of allowing some grades of nurses to live out. 
Hospital authorities cannot’ act on the assumption that they 
need not provide accommodation for many of their nurses 
until the nurses in question are easily able to find alternative 





Principles Before Party 


The Session of Parliament, now virtually at an end . . 
was marked by some important peculiarities ; and the list 
we publish elsewhere of the number of public bills intro- 
duced, will show at a glance ‘tthe immense number of 
measures and immense variety of business which have 


occupied the continued attention of Parliament. ... Much 
private business and many committees—election and 
others—have added much to the labours of Parliament, 
and have made this as arduous a s¢ssion aS ever met. Its 
most important result, however, is not engrafted into the 
Statutes, though it may influence the formation of them 
for years. It will be remembered that the new Ministry 
opened the Parliament with a doubtful majority ; before 
it closed almost all opposition had vanished. ... To that 
important result the character of the Ministers, and the 
confidence the public was disposed to place in them, 
powerfully contributed. But it would not have been 
sufficient had their measures not been distinguished by an 
earnest desire to do the duty expected of them in the best 
manner, and by great sagacity in fiffding the best means. 
Party has, by their mode of administering the Govern- 

.. ment, made way for principles ; and at = close of the 
session the public think little of the men in office, but 
much of the measures they proposed. These, and their 
obvious sincerity and earnestness, made it evident that 
they were working less for themselves or a party—which, 
in fact, they scarcely had—than for the country, and 
rallied around them the reflecting and the wise of all 
parties. . While they have studiously attended to their 
legislative duties in regard to our domestic concerns, they 
have not neglected our foreign interests or disparaged 
our honour, Their foreign policy has found no impugners 
in Parliament ; and they could not have been so zealous in 
promoting great financial, trade, and administrative 
reforms, had they not provided for the peace as well as 
the security of the Empire. 
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lodgings, can afford to pay for them and have long enough 


neriods off duty to enjoy their independence. The first | 


‘ondition is outside the Ministry of .Health’s control, and 
‘he other two would increase the hospitals’ maintenance 
-<penditure. Living-in should certainly not be insisted on. 
But in present circumstances, and provided the discipline 
of the nurses’ home is sensible, it is as likely to attract 
recruits as to deter them. . 


Family Planning in India 


t is not often that the most significant part of a con- 
| ference’s proceedings consists in the inaugural speeches, 
messages and general formalities of welcome to the dele- 
gates. But it is no derogation from the interest and value 
of the recently published Report*-of the third International 
Conference on Planned Parenthood to find this special 
significance im its preliminaries, The conference was held 
at Bombay in November of last year; it was inaugurated 
by an address from Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice President 
of India, and received cordial messages of welcome from 
Pandit Nehru and from a number of other holders of high 
office in the Republic. For many years India has provided 
the locus classicus of neo-Malthusian pessimism—an 
apparent demonstration of Asia’s imeradicable propensity 


* The Third International Conference on Planned Parenthood : 
Report of the Proceedings, Obtainable from the International 
Planned eer ge Federation, 69, Eccleston Square, London. 
247 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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to nullify, by mass breeding, any material betterment that 


modern science and technology might provide. Mare- 
over, Indian mores and religious convictions seemed to 
oppose an insuperable barrier even to the distant hope 
that the spread of education and the influence of indus- 
trialisation would ultimately bring a solution. 

The solution is still remote ; but at least the myth of the 
insuperable barrier, the irrational and universal fertility- 
cult, can be regarded as officially discredited. One could 
easily make a list of countries in which any international 
conference on family planning would be banned outright ; 
India welcomed it. One could make a longer list of 
countries where such a conference, even if tolerated, would 


certainly have to get on without the outspoken moral sup-’ 


port of the Prime Ministers, Vice Presidents, and Com- 
manders-in-Chief. It is true that the official Indian policy 
on birth control makes a cautious compromise with religious 
susceptibilities ; but few countries go so far as to have a 
positive official policy at all. And among the forty papers 
reproduced in the report, ranging from the most general 
discussion of population problems to the most technical 
accounts of current medical research, there can be found 
surveys of opinion and cultural attitudes. which provide 
solid, though necessarily limited, evidence that the minds 
of the ordinary people of India, as well as their statesmen’s, 
are accessible. to the common sense of family planning. 
From cultural, economic and technical standpoints alike 
the problem of establishing a demographic equilibrium ir 
India remains.immense. But the spirit in which that prob- 
lem is being tackled could be emulated with advantage 
much nearer home. : 


problems in India, Pakistan and Korea. 
It seems hardly fair to complain of an 
omission in so thorough a survey, but 
the lack of reference to Finland is 
curious, 5 

The absence of official endorsement 
and fre “om from governmental inhibi- 
tions b-.< enabled M. Vernant to make 
this prodigious study surprisingly 
human. Embedded in the weaith of 
necessary detail are many poignant and 


THE REFUGEE IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD. 

By Jacques Vernant. 

Allen and Unwin. 827 pages. 45s. 


A SMALL stir was created last year 
when copies of a preliminary version 
of this report were given to United 
Nations delegates. Half a dozen govern- 
ments protested at the way in which 
their treatment of refugees was des- 
cribed, and an attempt was made to 
suppress the report. ‘Happily, this 
failed. The talented Secretary-General 
of the Centre d’études de politique 
etrangére—France’s “Chatham House ” 
~has been able to complete the task 
which he accepted two years ago. 
M. Vernant was invited by the United 
‘Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to undertake, at the costs of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, an indepen- 
dent studw of the position of refugees in 
various ¢ untries: With the aid of an 
energetic team of eleven investigators, 
who between them have covered an 
astonishing amount of ground, he has 


produced a remarkable work, which will 
surely join Sir John Hope Simpson’s 
prewar study as a classic in this field. 
The interim version of M. Vernant’s 
report comprised a brief review of the 
origins of the various groups of refugees, 
an account of the international bodies 
concerned with their fate, and a detailed 
review of the conditions they encounter 
in most of the countries of western 
Europe, and. in Egypt, Syria and the 
Lebanon. To this have now been added 
sections on Israel, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the ten 
republics of South America, Mexico, 
Guatemala and the Dominican Republic, 
and on the European refugees in 
Shanghai who, unique in remaining on 
Communist territory, now present the 
High Commissioner with one of his 
most painful problems, But M. Vernant, 
who is interested in human facts, not 
organisational quirks, has seen no reason 
to restrict himself to the High Commis- 
sioner’s maridate, and accordingly he has 
added. further chapters on the refugee 


even domestic reminders that refugees 
are individual men, women, and (too 
often) children. There are the Russians, 
ejected from Jugoslavia after 1948 but 
preferring refuge in the west, throwing 
their 1946 Soviet passports out of the 
window as their trains neared Trieste ; 
the Spaniards who manned some of the 
first tanks to enter Paris with General 
Leclerc ; the Jugoslav who became the 
darts champion of Staffordshire. Again, 
in discussing whether Britain might have 
done more for the “hard core” of 
refugees left on the Continent, the report 
comments : : 


The uprooting after years, and for the 
second time, of old or invalid people, 
and their transfer, even in better material 
conditions, to a land of little sunshine 
and much rheumatism is not necessarily 
a benefit. 


But this leavening of humanity has nct 
prevented the investigators from looking 
coolly and sometimes very critically at 
the reception given to the refugees in 
each country. Charges are _levelied, 
quietly and with a convincing back- 
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ground of fact, of bureaucratic callous- 
ness, racial discrimination, and ruthless 
exploitation of refugees’ wretchedness 
ix a number of countries. M. Vernant 
has no illusion that every refugee is an 
angel of light, and he is also at pains to 
give credit wherever reception and 
resettiement have been efficient and 
humane ; but his picture as a whole is 
inevitably sombre. If, in general, the 
refugee is today less often an object of 
political suspicion, he nevertheless finds 


many new barriers in the way of his” 


efforts to rebuild his life ; and the fact 
that most of those barriers are economic 
makes them all the more difficult to 
remove. 


Apologia for Franco 


SPAIN RESURGENT. 
By Sir Robert Hodgson. 
Huichinson, 260 pages. 2Is. 


s 1937 Sir Robert Hodgson was called 
back into service by the Foreign 
Office to act as “Agent” with the 
unrecognised “Nationalist” Govern- 
ment of General Franco; he ‘had held 

similar position in Moscow in 1919, 
when the Russians were beyond the 
diplomatic pale. As the title suggests, 
these are no mere memoirs of a British 
Agent; this Sir Robert is a man with 
a mission. It is, in his own words, to 
rehabilitate Spain in the eyes of public 
opinion as “the vital part of Europe 
she is in fact” and to bring home to 
people “the errors, moral and factual,” 
committed in outlawing Franco’s Spain. 

It is the first and only intelligent book 
on Spain in English written deliberately 
as an apologia ; yet it may well be what 


the Spaniards call contraproducente 
(having the opposite effect to that 
intended), 


The crafty Galician may, 
indeed, take credit, as he did in a speech 
on June 5, 1939, for the habil prudencia 
f Spanish foreign policy ; and we all 

now that he led Hitler up the garden. 
But the effect of Sir Robert’s unimpas- 
sioned . examination of the Franco 
phenomenon. and the Caudillo’s 
behaviour during the War (based on 
unimpeacheble evidence from  diplo- 
matic documents and memoirs) is 
uiterly damning. 

Sir Robert’s chapters on the Spanish 
political scene are an odd mixture of 
prejudice and good sense, of accurate 
fact and McCarthy-like invention. Thus, 
he records faithfully trivial yet impor- 
tant facts, for instance, that the crowd 
surging round the Royal Palace on the 
night of April 14, 1931, was an entirely 
friendly one and that Queen Ena was 
able to take her leave unmolested ; he 
relates with consummate fairness the 
facts of intervention in the civil war— 
and is even open-minded about 
Guernica ; and he justly condemns the 
treatment of Luis Companys and 
Besteiro, neither of whom could ever be 
described as hirelings of Moscow. Yet, 
because of insufficient knowledge and an 
anxiety neurosis about communism, he 
talks a deal of nonsense about ~ the 
Spanish Republic. “No fewer than’ 33 
Cabinets, including every shade of Left 


Ci 
5 
KY 


- ‘is, 
foreaortening but a complete travesty. | 
governments of the Second 


Republic (before the military rising and 


its stimulus to war-communism) 


‘were — 
composed exclusively of liberals of vary- 
any 


ing shades ; -they never i 


socialist. wilder than the late Ernest 
Bevin, let alone a communist. The 
author admits, indeed,-that, at the time _ 


when the monarchy fell, communism 
was both unimportant and unpopular ; 
and, in fact, it remained so until some 
months after the outbreak of the civil 
war. Another gaffe is to talk of the 
opposition to Primo de Rivera as includ- 
ing “particularly Socialists inspired by 
the doctrines of the Comintern ” when, 
actually, the principal Labour-Socialist 
leader, Largo Caballero, secured the 
passive support of the trade unions for 
the dictatorship, and he himself accepted 
membership of _ Primo’s Shee maooen 
Assembly.” 

Part II, on the other hand, is a real 
contribution to history, even though it 
only puts together information already 


available in scattered form. It begins — 


with a detailed account of the Tangier. 
episode (1939-40) and then goes on to 
discuss Franco’s deeds-and misdeeds in 
the . light of Anglo-Spanish relations, 
Spain and Germany, Spain and the 
United States, Spain and: Italy. The 
final chapter covers developments up to 
the late summer of 1952. 

The book is in many ways a com- 
mendable piece of work; but it is 
spoiled by its determination to make a 
case. 


The Changing Law 


THE CHANGING LAW. 
By Sir Alfred Denning. 
Stevens. 122 pages. 10s. 


| Bair JUSTICE DENNING is a’ 


great enthusiast for the common 
law, probably as much because he thinks 
it can change as because he thinks it 
worth changing. This book contains. the 
text of a series of lectures he delivered, 
mainly at universities, on this theme. It 
is startling to find that those to whom 
the individual turns for the certainty of 


justice feel themselves free, indeed feel — 


compelled, to change that law as, one 
might almost say, those who come before 
them want it changed. What certainty 
is there left ? 

Two chapters illustrate what goes on 
in a common lawyer’s mind; one con- 
cerns the rule of law in a welfare state, 
the other the rights of women. Over 
the first, the fear Lord Justice 
had was that the rule of law would be 
brushed to one side by the mounting 
power of the administrative machine and 
that the welfare state would come to 
mean a society in which the official 
decided what was welfare and who 
should have it, with no means of redress 
available to the individual. He proceeds 


to recount, happily, those instances in — 


which the courts have been able to estab- 


fot eae not ot fut. 












In the 

courts thought as 
3 over the rights of 
and wife they have tried to 
think as the man or woman in the streci 


law becomes alive’ aad human, and for 


that demonstration one owes him 
gratitude, 


English Rock 
GEOLOGY AND SCENERY IN 
BRITAIN. 


By T. G. Miller. 
Batsford. 224 pages. 18s. 


1" pod is fitting that the firm of Batsford, 
producers of so many books on the 
tish countryside, should now offer 

rt is in effect a geological introduc- 
tion to their own series. Mr Miller 
Loe oS. 
the rocks upon Scenery and even on 
people’s lives with a brief explanation 
of how they are made and of how these 
islands have been built in the successive 
ages. Thus instructed, the 


reader can pass to the major portion of 
the book, which contains a series of 






























che ut at Gosche se the 
reader will ue cena: er 


lish their controls over the administrative Such 


machine (and a satisfactory collection 
they are). But what the courts have 
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lank dscapes which the writer describes 

so well could not have been al 

without the nee es or paws and 

in the rocks. Buk the 

srew up where, when aate how: wrt aid 

1s not purely a matter of geology ; it is 

det vendent also on @ whole. series of 
-hnical, economic and social 

stances. Even the natural scenery as 

existed before the intervention of man 

. not directly related to the rocks ; 
ends, roo, on the eray thet Usese Rate 

= en sculptured by rivers, seas and 
er agents of erosion in i 

all times. 

Nevertheless, of all the influences upon 

; enery, it is geology that is i 
ntal, and Mr Miller’s fascinating 

iccount of the nature and structure of 

the rocks which die beneath the diverse 

revions of England and Wales should 

iiract all country-lovers. It will surely 

stimulate many to am interest.@am a 

science in which the amateur can still 

find satisfaction, 


te 


Eighteenth Century 
Taxation 


THE ENGLISH LAND TAX IN THE 
(TEENTH CENTURY, 
By W. R. Ward. 
Oxford University Press. 188 pages. 21s. 
A 5 every schoolboy knows, — the 
ighteenth century in England was 
in age of administrative inertia. ‘This 
| and scholarly account of the land 
tax, the latest addition to the Oxford 
Historical Series, amiplifies and, in 
eral, confirms this conventional judg- 
(. What had been designed as a tax 
ncome rapidly became a rate con- 
fined, with miner exemptions, to landed 


incomes only ; and the collection of that’ 


rate became progressively less efficient. 
No attempt was made, though the 
p nei was often canvasséd, to 
orm the tax and base it on a fresh and 
rate assessment, and the attempts 

that were made to improve the actual 
lection of the tax had no significant 
success. Why the collection was incffi- 

‘nt is now reasonably clear: the men 
r respOnalllal for assessing and receiving 
he tax were “amateurs; they were 
illowed inadequate expenses for their 
work, and therefore sought to recoup 

emselves by retaining large balances 
i the tax receipts and lending them out 

n interest ; and the central 

ven when it had the’ will, 
idequate means of the Com- 

mussioners and Receivers. pefhaps 

vid it matter that the government had to 

wait a long time for its money ; the state 

had to anticipate the delayed revenue by 
short-term berrewing, but, even if the 

‘aterest so incurred is included, the 
icministrative costs of the land tax com- 

“ire not unfavourably with those of the 
customs aind excise, which were. in the 
hands of professionals. 

It did, however, matter a great deal 
‘iat the tax was based upon assessments 
made in the late -seventeenth ‘century, 
and that it failed therefore to a. the 
increasing wealth of the 
problem which this e¢reated © 








eighteenth century 
revealing light om:the-way.dn Which the 
necessary administrative conditions for 
an effective tax on income were created. 

It is odd that we should have to wait 
so long for a history of the land tax, and 
even now it is not a complete history, 
for Mr Ward deals primarily with 
administration and politics and is not 
concerned with the economic effects of 
the tax or with contemporary economic 
thought on the subject. But within the 
limits he has chosen, he has produced a 
thorough and intelligent piece of work. 
No one is likely to choose this book for 
holiday reading, but no one will need to 
rewrite this particular chapter of 
administrative history. 


The Liner Conference 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING 
CARTELS. 


By Daniel Marx, Jnr. 

Princeton University Press (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 

323 pages. 40s. 


‘HE title of this book is, perhaps, a 
little misleading. If a cartel is 
taken to be, according to Webster, “a 
combination of separate firms to main 
tain prices above a competitive figure,” 
then it is open to doubt whether the 
word can properly be applied to the 
liner conferences which are the subject 
of Professor Marx’ 8 admirable study, As 
he explains, there is nothing in common 
between a liner conference and a com- 
bine of shipping companies linked by 
shareholdings or common ownership of 
assets. . It was the tendency towards 
international shipping. “mergers”: at 
the beginning of the century, neverthe- 
. ee ee ee 
picions of monopolistic practices which 
were examined by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Shi Rings in Britain and 


the “Alexander Committee” in the 
United States. The author’ analyses the 
of these committees in con- 
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It:is surprising that the author, after 
sifting so much evidence and weighing 


86 many pros and cons, has been able - 


to. arrive at any conclusions at all. His 
findings can be briefly summarised as 
follows: (1) self-regulation by tic 
industry (through liner conferences) is 
necessary to prevent cut-throat competi- 
tion and to establish a workable tariff, 
with differential rates, which takes imo 
account the “traffic mix” and the com- 
petition of alternative sources and 
markets ; (2) unilateral regulation—for 
example, by a Government agency— is 
needed to prevent undue discrimination 
and other monopolistic abuses ; and (3) 
competition is required to provide 
incentives _ for efficient _ operation 
and to prevent excessive profits from 
being earned for too long. In fact, he 
finds that the. present system—the 
international liner conference—is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory. But he 
would. add to the American procedure 
of governmental regulation—which 
incidentally is exercised by an agency 
whose prime function is the promotion 
of the American merchant marine—a 
regulation of the system by a supra- 
national agency, such as the proposed 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organisation. 


Text and Reference Books 


THE ISRAEL ECONOMIST. ANNUAL, 1952. 
Edited by E. Kollek. 

The Israel Economist (Jerusalem). 352 
pages. £3. 


The fourth edition of this annual covers 
a wider field than its predecessors, but con- 
tinues the previous pattern of sub-dividing 
the economy into distinct sections discussed 
by experts. The book deals mainly with 
1951, but some information about the carly 
part of 1952 is given, including develap- 
ments associated with the new economic 
policy introduced in February, 1952. 


* 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. 
Volum I] 1948-49. 
Edited by Phyllis Deane. International 
Association for Research in Income and 
Wealth. 
Bowe. and Bowes, 109 pages. 37s. 6d. 


‘The second volume in this serie covers 
the literature published on national income 
and wealth during the two years 1948 and 
1949. ‘There are over 800 cross-referenced 
entries and, as in the first volume, these 
entries are based on reports compiled hy 
national income scholars in a large number 
of countries. is 


Qun’s METAL HANDBOOK, 1952. 
Edited by K. V. Henderson. 
Metal Information Bureau. 752 pages. 25s. 


The thirty-ninth edition of this standard 
reference book oa ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals has been considerably enlarged, anid 
by postponing publication by a few weeks 
the statistics are three to six months mote 
up to date Details are given of prices, 

production, consumption, exports, imports 
and stocks in all the important. producing 
and consuming countries, and the dai on 
prices of lead, zinc; iron and steel now 
include Continental countries. Its useful 

of. technical terms in EPughsh, 
trench, German and Spanish has also been 
expanded. 
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Labour and Korea 


Sir—In your issue of August 15th, after 
referring to a letter in The Times :of 
August 12th by Mr Patrick Gordon- 
Walker and myself about the 16-nation 
declaration on Korea, you talk of the 
“baffling forgetfulness and irresponsi- 
bility with which former Labour 
Ministers mow speak.” Surely it is 
desirable that these serious issues 
should be discussed in a temperate and 
clear-headed manner. You go on to say 
that they (the reader would take this 
to mean. Mr Gordon-Walker and myself 
among others) “ are consistently opposed 
to the British Government showing any 
firmness anywhere.” This is a mere 
reckless use of language. The Labour 
Party publicly supported the decision to 
join instantly im resisting aggression in 
Korea, and carrying on inflexibly until 
an Armistice was achieved. But to see 
no distinction between thus establishing 
the principle of stopping aggression and 
confirming the moral authority of Uno 
on the one hand, and making empty 
threats against China on the other—if 
you really do not see it—argues an 
extraordinary blindness to the issues at 
stake in the world. 

An extended war in the Far East 
would be disastrous, just because noth- 
ing could be more ‘welcome to Russia, 
and dangerous to the democracies, than 
to have big American forces heavily 
embroiled with China. The danger to 
Western Europe would be much 
intensified. Is this not why Stalin so 
plainly welcomed, and prolonged, the 
Korean war? 

Again, such a war, or anti-Communist 
crusade, would alienate the vast and 
stirring forces of Asiatic sentiment— 
from Indonesia to the Middle East— 
away from the democracies and push 
them towards Russic. It is yourself, I 
assure you,” who, by apparently. con- 
ternpiating such a war with equanimity, 
are “pr ing Pravda with its most 
telling seidie Is it really too much to 
hope that you will abandon your 
extremist attitude, and use ‘your 
influence to seek to explain the British 
poim of view—largely bipartisan—on 
these crucial issues to- your American 
readers ? 

Finally, you ate again playing with 
werds in arguing that a limited under- 
standing to retaliate against. bomber 
bases used to attack troops in Korea is 
€@ more serious commitment than a 
statement that “in all probability” (you 


ignore the operative words) the general 
war would 
fully, 

House of Commons 


{Our criticisms specifically related to the 
attitude of Labeur in opposition; Mr Jay’s 


be extended.—Yours faith- 
Dovucias Jay 


examples of the party’s ability to stand firm 
occurred while it was in office. That, 
indeed, is the pojint.- There are, of course, 
some differences in the surrounding circum- 
stances between Mr Morrison’s pledge in 
1951 and the sixteen-nation declaration of a 
few weeks ago. But they are’ small, and, 
whether it be “ extraordinary blindness ” or 
not (we leave our readers to judge), the only 
difference that seems to us to explain 
Labour’ $ present indignation is that then the 
party’s nose was kept on the grindstone of 
responsibility and now. it is ‘not. * (Why, 
incidentally, does Mr Jay say that the 
Morrison pledge went no further than re- 
taliation against bomber bases in Man- 
churia ? In the only form in which it has 
ever been made public, it was not so 
limited.) 

When Mr Jay accuses us of contemplating 
a general war in the Far East with equani- 
mity, he is being neither temperate nor 
clear-headed, nor is -he avoiding recklessness 
of language. He knows. perfectly well that 
the difference between him and us is one of 
how best to ‘avoid such a war. We hold that 
a purely one-sided promise not to fight is 
the best way of bringing it on. 

Finally, we note with surprise his view 
that it is the duty of a journal of opinion to 
urge opinions which it thinks to be wrong 
whenever they are said (on what evidence 
we do not know) to be “ largely bipartisan.” 
He flatters us too much, and rates his own 
party’s clamorous powers too low, if he 
thinks any of our American readers take our 
own views to be those unanimously held in 
this country. Nor, we assure him, is it The 
Economist that is quoted with approval: in 
Pravda.—En1!rTor.} 


Ariel and Caliban 


Str—As you have frequently pointed 
out, the arguments for a change in the 
organisation of British broadcasting tend 
to confuse arguments for and against 
competition with those for and against 
commercialism. There are strong 
justifications of principle for competi- 
tion, but the justification for commer- 
cialism can only be expediency: that 
adequate finance cannot conveniently be 
found in any other way. 


One’ reason for suspecting the sup- 
porters of sponsored television is that 
commercialism and profit-making are at 
least as far forward in their minds as 

competition for its own sake. They are 
silent about broadcasting competition in 
fields where profit opportunities are less 
spectacular than in television. Nothing 
is being said in the present debate sbi 
the suggestion that voluntary bodies, 
such as universities, might be allowed to 
set up their own low-power broadcasting 
stations. Nor do there seem to be any 
proposals that small-scale private enter- 
prise should be given opportunities to 
establish sound broadcasting stations, or 
to develop wire-broadcastin 
present narrow limits. 


Technical and economic conditions 
must assure that competition in tele- 
vision can only be between a very small 
number of monster organisations. If the 
principle of competition in the dis- 
semination of ideas is important, the field 
ree eee eee emt Say is 
that of sound broadcasting —Yours 
faithfully, A. C. L. Day 
London, W.C.1 : 


Outpost on the Adriatic 


Sm—In your issue of July 18th = 
published an article on Albania. May | 
point out an error of fact? Towards 
the end of the article, when talking of 
Italy’s attitude, your correspondent 
writes: “About their own aims the 
Italians preserve silence.” 

I would like to point out that the 
Italian attitude during these last years, 
as stressed by Count Sforza and Signor 
De Gasperi, has always been clearly 
based on the principle of Albania’s 
independence. This attitude was quite 
recently confirmed in an official declara- 
tion of the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (May 7th) stating that “Italian 
policy towards Albania could be 
embodied in these three points: 
Liberty, Integrity and Independence.”— 
Yours faithfully, F. ANTINORI 
Italian Embassy, London, W.1 


Kenya’s Future 


Smr—Far from being blind to the neces- 
sity of adopting a constructive policy 
towards the future, as you stiggest in 
your Note of August 8th, many of the 
settlers were, even before the present 


conditions in 
the African areas. The Electors’ Union 
of Kenya, a settler body of which I was 
for some time executive officer, has for 
a long time been urging the ado ion of 


comprehensive measures for Kikuyu 
rehabilitation, As/ long ago as_ 1946, 


upon the advice of a anos District 
Commissioner, caref thought out 
schemes ie Alcea 31 settlement, 
on lines very similar to the system sub- 
sequently adopted with notable success 
in Malaya, were submitted to Govern- 
ment and a memorandum on the subject 
was put before the Colonial Secretary 
oan ae These schemes are included 
among memoranda being sub- 
— to the Royal Commission by 


For some time, the European elected 
members have. regarded the working out 
oldest gtgg. ag oak ght ~eomet 


Stated at a Se ee in 
sated ata public mecting 


ag ge finan ae fe 
eS et eee wi 














rHE TRAFFOR 


THE CASE OF 


4shestos-cement tiles like this were used to 
roof a whole group of factories (a Burroughs 
one included) near Glasgow. If the stock 
control system in a Manchester office had 
failed, some components might not have 
been at the right place at the right time... 






The =r roof had to be 
assembied in the office! 


SOME TIME AGO, apiece Asbestos 
Cement Co. Ltd., a member of the 
Turner & Newall Organization, found 
itself with a pressing stock-record 
problem. The company’s six factories 
turn out all manner of asbestos 
cement products, large and small, 
and, at the central office in Manchester, 
the management was finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to handle a rising 
volume of stores transactions. In 
operations that needed most accurate 
co-ordination (as in the distr?bution 
of supplies of roofing in Scotland) 
day-to-day knowledge of the exact 
stock position and location became 
imperative, Were all the components 
on the spot? Were there hook-bolts 
enough to secure the tiles? 

It was at this point that the col- 
laboration of the machine-accounting 
specialists of Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited was invited to assist 
in solving the problem. 

After investigation Burroughs sug- 
gested the installation of their latest 
Multiplying~Accounting. Machines at 


the Trafford Park Works of Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd. By use of 
these machines, Purchasing Orders, 
the Stores Ledger and its Journal 
Audit proof sheet could all be cal- 
culated, extended and. posted auto- 
matically—stock balances for all the 
six factories appearing at a glance on 
one card. 

Result: The Stores Accounts sys- 
tem now gives a continuing picture of 


_ the exact position in all the factories. 


The Chief Stock Controller can tell 
at a glance the value of total stock and 
the stock balance at any plant. This 
system, with its absolute proof of 
accuracy, makes ordering and con- 


trolling possible far in advance of . 


requirements. 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster and more 
accurate figuring, call in Burroughs. 
They can offer advice on all the latest 
systems, for Burroughs market the 
world’s broadest line of modern 
record-keeping machines: Adding, 
Calculating, Accounting, Billing and 


For expert advice on business figuring 


caw Burroughs 









Sen 





Statistical Machines, and Microfilm- 
ing Equipment. Remember, once you 
have any Burroughs machine, Bur- 
roughs Service guarantees its efficiency 
in operation. 


Call Burroughs today. Burroughs 


Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.!. 
Sales and Service offices in principal 
cities round the world. 


At work on the Stores Ledger for Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co. Lid., is Miss Lilian 
M. Hopson. She is using one of the Burrougt:s 
Multiplying-Accounting Machines that helped 
to solve the Case of the Trafford Tile. 
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{ndispensable 


cardboard 


We all use board. It is part of our modern 
way of living. The man in the street calls it 
“cardboard” and takes for granted the 
ubiquitous cartons and fibreboard packing 
cases which play so vital a part in protecting 
and delivering his food and other necessities. 
Similarly he ignores the binding on his books 
and the wallboard in his home. But where 
would he be without these things ? 

Making “THAMES BOARD” — and 
“FIBERITE” packing cases—is the business 
of Thames Board Mills Ltd. This unique 
organisation——the largest of its kind in 
the British Empire — has increased its 
productivity fifty times in fifty years. Half 
the immense quantity of packaging board 
made in this country comes from the two 
mills of Thames Board Mills Ltd—a worthy 
example of essential service to the nation. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 

“ THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses ; 
“ FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; “ESSEX” Waliboard 
(Mills at Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs) 
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are inefficient and wasteful. 

When coal was cheap no one Worried unduly, 
but today the cost of fuel used in drying is a 
serious expense item which tends to get buried 
in general overhead without receiving the close 

control given to economy of raw materials. 


Eight years ago,we started a specialised service 
to the Metal Goods Industries by providing 
Gas Infra~Red Tunnels for drying paints and 
varnishes, Today our techniques have wide 
application as varied as those employed in fish 
curing and textiles, — 
We ace ever locking for new deping peshlens . 
to solve. Rese mya et Send 
yours to: 
- RPARKINSON & COWAN GAS METERS 
(A DIVISION OF PARKINSON & COWAN LTD) 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT (E) 
Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 
Telephone ; Clerkenwell 1655 
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For a skin that sighs with relief 
and almost purrs with satisfaction 
use Imperial Leather After Shave . 
Lotion. You will like, too, its fine . 
unobtrusive perfume. In large 
size at 3/2 and Junior 1/10. From 
all good shops. 
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American Survey | %n0000% 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Republican Score 


: : Washington, D.C. 


\ HILE the Democrats have found life in opposition 
pleasanter than they had expected, the Republicans 
have discovered that the fruits of victory .are much less 
appetising than they looked from a distance. When the first 
session of the Eighty-third Congress ended, neither the 
Administration nor the Congress was praised with much 
-nthusiaasm—even by their most fervent supporters in the 
oress. Business Week, for example, which is edited by one 
| Mr Dewey’s ablest advisers and which supplied the 
White House with its economic expert, found the record 
“not impressive” and the New York Times said: “It 
certainly leaves a great deal to be desired.” The Luce 
magazines became more personal, with Life. publishing an 
ittack on Mr Roger Kyes, the Deputy Secretary of Defence. 
And Mr Joseph Harsch of the Christian Science Monitor 
called attention recently to the “ widespread, almost uni- 
‘rsal, really appalling decline of European confidence in 
American leadership.” 

Nevertheless, if one concentrates on the domestic picture, 
General Eisenhower and his Cabinet seem to be, at the 
moment, in the position of a team which, with the help of 
‘ome luck and a few desperate stratagems, and despite 
ome missed catches, finds itself level at the end of the 
hrst innings. No advantage has been won, but no fatal 
mistakes have been made and everything now depends on 
the second innings. There is no harm, however, in pointing 
ut that the Republicans could have made better use of 
winning the toss and reminding them that they will have 
to play the rest of the match without Hutton, For it is 
sull impossible to say for certain how serious the loss of 
Senator Taft will prove to be. 


Mr Walter Lippmann has described the last few months 
‘an experiment in making the Presidency into a constitu- 
onal monarchy, an experiment which called for someone 
‘) hill the role of party leader and Prime Minister. Mr 
‘alt tried to fill it—something that no Senator has ever 
done before—and yet, even with his unique position in his 
pirty and his great experience, the experiment had, in 
Mc Lippmann’s view, been working very badly. Now Mr 
‘alt has gone and the President is, as far as his theory of 
2overnment is concerned, back where he started. Much of 
what he has learned during the past session is irrelevant 
‘| the next one because the key to many of his. successes 
and failures is no longer there, Mr Lippmann thinks that 
Mr Eisenhower now has no choice but to recognise the facts 


“! American political life and the mature of the Presidency 


and to use his enormous personal prestige to recover and 
to exercise its powers. 

Much will depend on the attitude of those members of 
both Houses°of Congress who, in the past, followed Mr 
Taft blindly. If they decide to follow General Eisenhower, 
as the only alternative, and to do so equally blindly, it 
will not only be easy for him to assume the leadership ; 
it will also be hard for him not to do so. If, on the other 
hand, the tendency of legislators to stick together reasserts 
itself, the leadership of much of the Republican party in 
Congress might pass into dubious hands. Among the 
possible leaders, there are none who could fill the role 
assigned by the President to Senator Taft and few with 
such sturdy beliefs. A wave of sorrow was felt at his 
death by many who regularly found it necessary to com- 
plain of his opinions. 

Mr George Orwell once pointed out that Rudyard 
Kipling was further from being a Fascist than the most 
humane or liberal person is able to be nowadays. The same 
was true of Mr Taft. Though he was born a quarter of 
a century after Kipling, he seemed sometimes to possess 
even less of a contemporary mind. It was, indeed, his 
inability to understand the nature of Fascism that led him 
to many of his more curious statements on foreign affairs. 
His undeviating opposition to Communism was more of an 
opposition to the Socialist content of the Marxist 
philosophy than to the idea of totalitarianism, which 
remained unreal to one who had the luck to be brought up 
in the United States at the beginning of the century. 


* 


Many of the Republicans in and out of Congress who 
a¢cepted Mr Taft’s leadership to a greater or lesser extent 
also look upon Socialism as the true enemy, though they 
have not the innocence, or the excuse for innocence, of 
what totalitarianism means. Only a few days after his 


. death Mr Scott McLeod, that strange figure who, as Mr 


Dulles’s security officer, possesses, and exercises, powers 
of official life and death over what is left of the Foreign 
Service and- the State Department, told the American 
Legion of the State of Kansas that Mr Norman Thomas, — 
long the Socialist candidate for President, had made the 

“ astounding statement” that there had been Socialists who 
had worked: “ honourably” in the State Department. Mr 


_ McLeod’s reply was that he would never knowingly employ 


a Socialist in a policy-making position, that he was opposed 
‘toretaining any who were employed and intended to remove 
them. It is a pity that the accident of timing rubbed the 








5i0 
world of the spectacle of Mr McLeod uulioe with a 


flaming sword to stop Mr Ernest Bevin from entering the 


Department’s. door. 

Mr McLeod is, in fact, prepared to go even further ; he 
" asserts—an assertion that cost Mr Dulles an uncomfortable 
ten minutes at a recent press conference—that he has the 
backing of his superiors for his intention to replace any 
“ individual who cannot be re-educated along Republican 
lines.” The question that this statement inevitably raises 
is “ What Republican lines?” The gulf between the 
party’s moderates and its right-wing extremists is possibly 
the clue to much of the disappointment felt by Eisenhower- 
before-Chicago Republicans at this stage in the Administra- 
tion’s career. The President's passion for compromise, 
and the fact that his reputation was built on his almost 
unique ability to bring quarrelling factions together, has 
ied him, in many cases, to the curious course of appointing 
the avowed enemies of his policies to carry them out. 

It is probably no accident that those heads of departments 
and agencies, Mr Humphrey and Mr Stassen, for example, 
whose advisers all came from the Eisenhower wing of the 
party, are precisely the men who seem to know what they 
are doing. They never find themselves in the kind of 
embarrassing situation that is becoming common in Mr 
Pulles’s life since he allowed the Bridges-McCarthy wing 
of the party to provide him with Mr McLeod as his 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs 
and Personnel. A party that has been out of power for 
twenty years must be given the chance to learn, even if it 
makes its own task harder by refusing to use any of the 
experience accumulated during that time. The muddles 
and indecisions of the last six months will not have been 
in vain if the moral of Mr Dulles’s difficulties has been 
driven home. 

The Washington Post recently congratulated the Presi- 
dent on the exposition of his “ middle-of-the-road ” philo- 
sophy which he gave the Governors’ Conference at Seattle, 
but there is more than one way of going down the middle 
of the road and more than one road to go down the middle 
of. Too often this Administration has suggested that it 
is not sure which road it is on and has seemed to think 
that the best method of progress is with one foot on each 
pavement. Otherwise the President’s statement that he 
did not “ give a hoot whether a Democrat or a Republican 
is in this kind of job, we are all Americans ” would not be 
denied a day or two later by one of his underlings. 


The Philadelphia Formula 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


NE of the most obvious, if one of the least lovely, 

elements in “the Roosevelt coalition ”—that com- 
bination of political forces upon which the two decades of 
Democratic rule were based—was the power of the big 
city bosses. From Chicago to Memphis, in Boston as in 
Pittsburgh, the voters were organised by long-established 
“ machines,” based on patronage; on the kind of informal 
(and inefficient) social services typified by “Christmas 
baskets for the poor,” and ona judicious attention to the 
special needs and aspirations-of the various minority groups, 
national, racial religious, which, taken together, 
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comprise the great majority in "most big American cities. 
The primary function of these Democratic machines was 
to control the municipal government ; the interventions in 
national politics which helped to roll up heavy urban 
majorities for Mr Roosevelt and Mr Truman were by- 
products of the system. Inevitably, there was a tendency 
to corruption in these machines, a tendency cartied to 
flamboyant extremes in such notorious places as the Jersey 
City of Boss Hague or the Kansas City of the Pendergasts. 
Corruption survived because of the citizen’s chronic habit 
of underestimating the importance of local government. 
and his despairing conviction that politics, at least at the 
municipal level, was a dirty business at best. 
Occasionally a wave of reform in a city overthrew the 
old machine, but usually the amateurs who form the back- 
bone of such movements soon became weary of the 
unfamiliar effort of politics, or: were outmaneuvred. In 
New York City, the late Fiorello LaGuardia was a sensa- 
tionally successful reform mayor, but he made the mistake 
of thinking that the dragon was slain, and so failed to build 
up a political system capable of beating off the inevitable 
counter attack ; as a result, once LaGuardia was gone, the 
dragon revived. 


* 


The one metropolis in which reform never seemed to 
stir was also the one in which the old machine happened 
to be Republican, not Democratic. This was Philadelphia, 
where the government had not changed hands (except 
through human mortality) for 67 years. The impoverished, 
vice-ridden “ river wards” (slums by the Delaware River) 
regularly turned in mechanical majorities for the cynical 
bosses in City Hall. Such Democratic organisation as there 
was lived parasitically on the crumbs from the Republican 
table, on petty favours bestowed as insurance against any 
quixotic attempts to upset the profitable system. The con- 
fusion of the city’s finances was a standing invitation to 
graft ; the water supply was so foul as to be a national 
joke ; the police had become specialists in the art of looking 
the other way; and businesses shunned Philadelphia 
because of the high cost of appeasing the political incubus 
of City Hall. 

It was this last point that finally turned the tide. In the 
late nineteen-forties a reform movement grew up of which 
the core was the hard headed business community of the 
city. Bankers, industrialists and corporation lawyers found 
themselves in the unusual position of planning the down- 
fall of a Republican administration. The old regime 
tottered ; there appeared the tell-tale sign of “reforms ” 
from within the machine, designed to head off real reform 
from outside. Finally, in 1951, the revolution came. In 
April, a new city charter, the fruit of two years’ work by 
an able commission, was approved by the voters by a 


. two-to-one margin. In November, the Democrats, enjoying 


the support of both of Philadelphia’s leading newspapers— 
the Inquirer backed a Democrat for Mayor for the first 
time in its 123-year history—swept into office with the aid 
of countless votes from Republicans who felt that this was 
the one way in which their own party might at last be 
forced to clean house in earnest. 


The new charter gave the Mayor strong powers, with 
an integrated administration, ts, clear 


lines of authority and, above all, real freedom from the 
theddling of ward politicians on the City Council. It also 
cuabliched st sady ie Seer Pee for 
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sound finance, with clear-cut responsibilities, and com- 
pelled the auditing of accounts by an independen: body. 
Guarantees of efficient public service were also set up ; the 
civil service commission was no longer to be nominated 
by the City Council, but by the Mayor, and chosen from 
3 panel named by such non-political figures as the President 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the heads of local 
business and trade union groups; the commission was 
allotted a minimum percentage of the total city budget, to 
prevent financial starvation by City Councilmen interested 
in enfeebling the non-political civil service. 

Since taking office in January, 1952, the new city admini- 
stration has worked hard and accomplished much. Merely 
to put the new charter into effect required a major reorgani- 
sation of almost every branch of the government. But 
serious dilemmas have arisen. Shall the new government 
concentrate on climbing out of the deep financial hole 
which generations of irresponsible practices have dug ? If 
so, what about the badly needed physical improvements 
which would make Philadelphia water both potable and 
palatable, would bring the road system up to date, might 
even clean up the river wards so that political plagues would 
no longer flourish there ? Too much financial probity may 
mean too few social services, and voters might then feel 
that even a return to Christmas baskets was worth while. 


Again, how can the extension of civil service practices, 
with their firm prohibition of political activities, be pre- 
vented from destroying the basis of political support for the 
new regime ? If the men and women most vitally interested 
in maintaining good government are kept muzzled in this 
way, will the field not be left to the “ old gang” who are 
already working at the state capital in an attempt to under- 
mine the charter by restoring part of the patronage system ? 


* 


The reformers have tried to find substitute methods of 
building up strength at the polls, to replace the old, personal 
method of relying on those who have jobs with the city, or 
hope to have them. The highly personable Mayor appears 
regularly on television and his first annual report came 
out as a Sunday supplement to two major newspapers, 
instead of being enclosed in a glossy but narrowly distri- 
buted booklet. Efforts are being made to enlist the colla- 
boration of citizens, individually and in local groups, on 
various local problems. But unfortunately there are indi- 
cations that these techniques are inadequate. The admini- 
stration recently failed to secure approval, in a city 
referendum, of a bond issue needed for certain capital pro- 
jects. Some of the experienced politicians connected with 
the new administration may be doubting the practical 
wisdom of the reformers’ oft-repeated slogan: “Good 
government is good politics.” 

To the far away politicians in the Democratic National 
Committee, however, the Philadelphia revolution seems to 
point the way for the moribund party machines in other 
cities. The huge majority given to Mr Adlai Stevenson in 
Philadelphia last year was in marked contrast to the general 
picture of defeat. Mr Steven Mitchell, the Democratic 
National Chairman, is trying to spread the idea that Phila- 


delphia provides a new and honourable formula for main- 
‘aiming Detnocratic strength in the cities, Certainly the 
old machines are as obsolete as the gas lights that still burn 
in many a Philadelphia alley. But the new way will be 
infinitely harder to sustain, as well as to manipulate. 
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American Notes— 





Wheat Plays Safe 


HEAT farmers, voting on price support policy for the 
first time in more than ten years, have turned a cold 
shoulder to the Administration's argument that there should 
be less federal control on the farm, but they may have saved 
it from a sharp rebuff at the polls next year. By a majority 
of more than 87 per cent, the growers voted to accept 
restriction of their plantings through marketing quotas 
rather than to forgo the government’s high supports for 
wheat prices. A national acreage allotment for next year’s 
crop of 62 million acres has already been set ; this is about 
20 per cent below this year’s plantings. But only .when the 
farmers themselves approve the imposition of marketing 
quotas can individuals be fined for exceeding their share of 
the allotted acres. In return for accepting this restriction 
(which need not be as drastic as it sounds, fer farmers are 
free to intensify their production) the government. will 
support wheat prices next year at 90 per cent of parity, 
the price which it is calculated gives the farmer a fair 
return. 
If more than one-third of the farmers voting had rejected 
marketing quotas, there would have been no effective way 
of enforcing lower plantings, and the support price would 
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have fallen to 50 per cent of parity, an abrupt decline from 
a support price of $2.21 at the farm to about $1.21 a bushel. 
With wheat prices already driven down 30 cents or more 
below the support level, through lack of storage space and 
speculators unloading, and with the prospective wheat 
carry-over the largest in history, farmers refused to take 
a risk. 

Theoretically, this is a blow to the Administration andi 


to Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, who quite 


rightly dislikes the high support prices which invite over- 
production and believes the farmer would like to stand on 
his own feet. Mr Benson probably would prefer the flexible 
ptice support system which is scheduled to replace the 
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present 90 per cent guarantee for the six basic commodities 


at the end of 19§4. But twice already Congress has post- 


poned its coming into operation, as too great a gamble 
with the farm vote in an election year ; it may do so again. 
Advocates of the present high levels of federal aid 
naturally welcome the wheat referendum as a renewed 
warning to the Administration that it will tamper with the 
status quo only at its peril. But in fact the vote was not 
necessarily a fair reflection of even the wheat farmer’s 
attitude toward more flexible supports ; a drop to $0 per 
cent of parity would be much more drastic than anything 
contemplated by the reformers. The Administration, 
indeed, may be thankful that the wheat farmers have refused 
to take the fuil plunge into a free market in an election 
yeat ; farm distress might mean the difference between a 
Democratic and a Republican Congress in 1955. 


Budget Operations 


“HE public is now being given almost daily bulletins on 
| the health of the budget, with details of how. the army 
has stopped buying new brooms, government roofs are: going 
unrepaired and Mr Dodge, the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, is paying official visits by taxicab instead of govern- 
ment-owned Cadillac. Unless some $2 billion can be saved 
by such economies during the next three months, the 
government will find itself without enough moncy in hand 
te pay its bills, until the till is replenished by next spring’s 
heavy tax collections, and without authority to borrow 


“Guess What — Again” 
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that there-is no alternative by the Aniston much- 
publicised attempts to cure itself. | 
The crisis. in this particular attack of deficit fever is 
expected about September 15th, which is also the date by 
which government departments must prepare themselves for 
a more serious operation, the drawing-up of the 1955 budget 
for the year beginning in July, 1954. This must be presented 
to. Congress in January and has particular importance as 
the first for which the Republicans will have full responsi- 
bility. Mr Dodge has notified all government. agencies, to 
their distress, that he will expect deep cuts in their estimated 
expenditure for 1955, going even further than those on 
which he and Congress insisted in the first flush of victory 
The economies necessitated by the borrowing crisis arc 
to be continued and extended in order that adjustment to 
next year’s reduced appropriations may not be too sharp, 
and agencies have been warned that no requests for supple- 
mentary appropriations will be considered: Most of 1955's 
savings are evidently to come from those government 
activities which were spared this year because the new 
Administration had not had time to teview them. The first 
job of the new Chiefs of Staff, for example, is to review 
long-term contracts for weapons to decide where reductions 
can be made, and shipping and airport subsidies are, it is 
said, to be cut by 2§ per cent. Departments are being 
urged to live out of their store cupboards instead of buying 
new supplies, and to sell off mortgages whenever possible 
in order to raise ready cash. 
Here again government saving is being stressed partly } 
because of its psychological effect on Congress. Even with 
all these economies, the only hope, and a faint one, of 
balancing the budget next year, and of avoiding another 
borrowing crisis in the autumn, rests in keeping corporation 
and excise taxes at their present levels, instead of allowing 
them to go down, as scheduled in April. The President 
has already asked Congress to deal with this, without 
success, and Mr Reed, who held up the extension of the 
excess profits tax in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for so long, is a. again =. He is 
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trade union to oust its discredited feadership. 
to approve a “no raiding”. agreement. 
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che members of the two great labour organisations, and 
‘ha internal differences should have been settled first. 
| is not likely that the carpenters’ quarrels with the 
plumbers, irom workers and cement workers will be settled 
any more easily from outside the AFL. Indeed, in New 
Yor Ci tT eae ee may be 
rippled by a series of jurisdictional squabbles, now now that 
the ie po carpenters are free to press home their argu- 
nt that “ if it ever was made of wood, it belongs to us.’ 
isewhere, the prospects are niot so: gloomy, but the trade 
unions inthe building trades have been irritated by a new 
vision in many labour contracts which permits mainten- 
- and even construction work.to be done by permanent 
employees. andl tees out professional building workers. 
[here have been rumours for some time that Mr John 
L. Lewis was plotting with discontented unions, the steel 
workers in the Congress of Industrial Organisations and the 
carpenters and teamsters in the APL, to set up a third 
federation before the slow moving ClO. and AFL could 
compose their differences afd leave him out in the cold: 
This may net have anything to do with the carpenters’ 
secession, but the AFL council has moved swiftly, to bind™ 
its nearly 10 million members more tightly together. The 
carpenters’ withdrawal left a vice-presidency vacant. It 
was immediately filled by the appointment of Mr Dave 
Beck, president of the Teamsters Union, which, with its 
1,250,000 members, is one of the most powerful in the 
country. Mr Beck now insists that he mever had any 
intention of eloping with Mr Lewis. The council also 
ommended that two other vice-presidencies be created, 
‘0 make room for the heads:of other powerful affiliates and 
vince them that their membership is valued. The AFL 
perhaps be stronger than ever now that its new leader- 
sh.p has shown itself able to deal promptly and effectively 
vith threats of secession. 


a 


33 
More Aid for Age 


Hite Congress is in recess, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives is doing 
Bodh Prisons tighord maceies Although in February 
he asked for legislation this year, the President only made 
his views known in detail in July during the very last days 
of the session. He wants to add to the 47 million already 


- covered by the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance system 


another 64 million professional workers, casual farm 
labourers and part-time domestic servants, and to give a 
further 4 million—state and local government employees 
and clergymen—the chance to come in if they want to. 


The committee chairman, Representative Reed of New 
York, has made it quite clear that he does not favour piece- 
meal legislation, but wants to review the whole social 
security position. Despite successive extensions of coverage 
the insurance system still falls short of providing a single 
method of giving security to the old, without means tests 
and with benefits related to past effort.- It operates by 
means of a payroll tax levied at an equal percentage rate 
on employer and employee. The monty goes into a trust 
fund, from which pensions are paid according to average 
monthly earnings during employment. Inflation has driven 
down the value of these pensions and has driven many 
states tO. put up old-age assistance payments, which are 
non-contributory and involve a means test ; thus the whole 
principle of the insurance approach to social security is 
undermined because there are pensioners at the lower end 
of the insurance scale who qualify also for assistance. 


The present system is also under attack for not being a 
genuine insurance scheme at all, because the trust fund is 
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Trade follows this flag 


In every corner of the world, wherever trade is possible, the flag of The National 
City Bank of New York symbolizes the march of commerce. 

The National City Bank provides the means of making trade easier, safer, 
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branches of the bark offer, as well, an intimate knowledge Fan 
of trade with the dollar countries. ey cas 
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always ensure the speedy and saccessful transaction of your 
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actuarially unsound.- Suggestions have been made for 
doing: away with the trust fund and basing payments 
frankly on current taxation. The US Chamber of Com- 
merce would keep the payroll tax and the grading of 
pensions according to past earnings, but would balance 
income and expenditure in an ‘annual social security budget. 
It would cut out federal subsidies to the states for old-age 
assistance, but would relieve the demand for such assistance 
by charging up to the payroll tax a flat rate pension for all 
those over 65 who have already retired without being 
covered by insurance. A more radical plan, associated in 
the past with the name of Representative Curtis, a Repub- 
lican from Nebraska who is chairman of the social security 
sub-committee, would abandon altogether the attempt to 
relate perisions to past earnings, and would raise by a special 
income tax the means of paying out a flat rate pension to 
everyone reaching 65. But whatever principle Congress 
decides to work on next year the basic problem may still be 
to fix pension standards that are net immediately overtaken 
by the cost of living. 


Oil on-the Shelf 


“HE passage last May of the Submerged Lands Act, the 

[ controversial first achievement of the Eisenhower 
Administration, was necessitated by the Supreme Court's 
decision that the paramount rights over undersea resources 
belonged, not to the states off whose shores these resources 
“Yay, but to the federal government. But it is unlikely that 
the Act, which gave the states the right to develop these 
resources within their historic sea boundaries, has meant 
the end of litigation. 

For in the first place, while the historic boundaries are 
officially fixed at 10} miles out to sea for Texas and Florida, 
which joined the United States by special treaties, and 3 
miles for other states, there is still plenty of scope for argu- 
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ment as to exactly where the boundaries are. Should they be 
measured from islands and other points that stretch out 
to sea, or fitted to every indentation of a coast which, 
especially around the Gulf of Mexico, is very irregular ? 
In the second place, states. with no coastline, led by 
Arkansas, are challenging in the courts the right of Congress 
to give away to the inhabitants of a few states a resource— 
undersea oil—that seemed, from the Supreme Court’s 
decision, to belong to all American citizens. 

The political damage which might be done by the charge 
that a national asset has been dissipated probably explains 
why the Eisenhower Administration put its weight behind 
the supplementary Act which gives the federal government 
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the right to grant leases for the development ‘of mineral 
resources between the historic state boundaries and the 
edge of the continental shelf. Without this Act, which also 
has international importance a8 the first piece of legislation 
specifically devoted to the area beyond the usual three-milc 
national limit, such states as Texas and Louisiana would 
certainly have been pressing for control over oil rights out 
to the edge of the continental shelf. For-in the Gulf of 
Mexico the land slopes off gradually for a long distance. 
sometimes over 1§0 miles, before it drops suddenly into 
the deep sea, and two-thirds or more of the potential under- 
water oil-bearing lands are thought to be beyond the statc 
boundaries. 

In fact, for Texas’ and Louisiana the Submerged Lands 
Act was not such a victory as they thought and they tried 
to recoup themselves by demanding that states should be 
allowed to tax minerals produced from the sea beyond their 
boundaries. This was refused but, to many people’s regret, 
the Act dealing with the shelf does not, as the Senate tried 
to insist, provide that the royalties earned from the develop- 
ment of mineral resources shall subsidise schools in all the 
states. Instead these royalties, which are unlikely to be 
substantial for some time, will go into general federal 
revenues. - Nowadays it is regarded as bad budgetary prac- 
tice to earmark funds for special purposes, although it is 
an American tradition, to which the land grant colleges owe 
their existence, that revenues from public lands should be 
devoted to education. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Senate, by standing. firm, forced the House to 
accept all the safeguards against monopoly which the upper 
house, prodded by the Democrats, wrote into the Bill autho- 
rising the sale of the government’s synthetic rubber plants. 
Congress will have the power to veto individual sales, as 
well as the whole disposal scheme, though only if the 
remaining plants being sold are capable of producing at 
least 543,000 tons ‘ef synthetic rubber a year; and the 
Attorney-General will be required to state formally whether 
the plan is likely to-result in violation of the anti-trust laws. 
The commission must submit its work to Congress for 
review by January, 1955. 


, 


“ 

Secondary school pupils of the present generation are 
more learned than their parents were, and boys ate better 
at reasoning than girls, reports a masculine official of the 
National Education Association. After a contest to find 
the brightest high school student of the year, the official 
stated that girls consistently received lower marks in the 
tests because they were “ too conscientious.” 


—* 


A new method for selling nylon stockings and the powder 
to wash them with has been devised by two leading manu- 
facturers of these products. The American housewife posts 
$1 with the box-top from the washing powder to the hosicry 
company, and receives in return “a pair and a spare ”"— 
three stockings of the quality usually sold for $1.25 a pair in 
retail shops ; — ee 
dealers in stockings. 
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Germany's Economy 


FLOOD of money is seeping through the German 
economy as a rest of the continuous excess of 
exports over imports. With ‘every increase in trading 
surplus the central bank’$ reserves grow, and mere moncy 
is set flowing. It is estimated that DM250 million a month 
is being let loose into the circulation and no certain end to 
this process is yet in sight. The Bank Deutscher Lander’s 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange reached a record of 
$1.4 billion at the end of June and are still increasing. At 
present, the bank has no way of freezing this money and 
nobody can decide what measures can be taken to counter- 
act its possible inflationary effect. The discount rate has 
already been lowered to 34 per cent and—not for the first 
time—the bank has lost its power to affect the cost of credit. 
This loosening of credit is, of course, a familiar form of 
stabiliser that classical economists believed would prevent 
an external surplus from growing too large. But in the 
present circumstances of Germany it may be undesirable to 
foster an increase in internal spending. The surplus in 
foreign trade is largely beeause the terms of trade have 
turned sharply in favour of Germany, as of its main 
industrial competitor, Britaim: The volume of imports 
is no lower than it- was, but they are seme: ro per cent 
cheaper than at the time of the Korea boom, when 
Germany became a large debtor. 


Towards a Convertible Mark 


‘Some of the contending pundits forecast that the situation 
will right itself, generally ‘speaking, through the seasonal 
increase of imports in the autumn, though the start to it will 
be made in the transfer of payments under the London debt 
settlement, and the shipment of reparations goods to Israel. 
Other German economists believe that more could and 
should be done, On the face of it, the Germans could quite 
well afford to transfer profits on foreign investments, which 
are estimated at about DM 12 billion, as the maximum 
annual amount would only be some DM 500 million. But 
‘he Ministry of Finance in the outgoing Adenauer govern- 
ment is exceedingly anxious about the amount of blocked 
mark investments that might flee the country if any 
generous move were made to lift the ban on transfer—and 
sull, more, if the mark were to be made fully convertible. 
ihe danger exists that the amount of blocked marks (now 
over DM 1 billion) would: grow if it were thought that 
‘ransfer would be permitted in future, because the London 
debt settlement provided for creditors to take payment iti 
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Before the Elections 


full in blocked marks rather than reduced payments m 
foreign exchange. 

In some German economic circles, however, there is 
strong support for a bold policy which would enhance confi- 
dence in Germany as a country for safe and profitable 
investment. At the moment, however, it seems that the 
cautious group will win ; the only offer that will be made to 
the next meeting of the Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation in October will be to transfer carn- 
ings on investments made before Dr. Schacht introduced 
his restrictions—that is, before 1931. The small value of 
this offer would be lost altogether in the welter of bureav- 
ctatic complications involved in sorting out investments. 

The financial authorities wish to do nothing that might 
affect the hardness of the Deutschemark, because they are 
taking one step after another to free it. The latest move 
was made last week, when official quotations of the dollar- 
mark exchange were returned to the-commercial market. A 
number of other regulations have been made in the last few 
months as small but sure steps towards convertibility. 
Clearly, it is the intention of the officials to see how the 
mark stands this exposure to freedom before they make any 
adequate offers to foreign investors. One factor makes their 
caution understandable: The German public, after the 
experience of twoinflations in thirty years, is particularly 
sensitive to fluctuations in the value of the mark against 
the dollar. | 

One school of thought holds that the German export 
surplus should be made the opportunity of increasing 
imports. The professors who form the economic advisory 
committee attached to the Ministry of Economics are net 
content with the present cheap money as a means of foster- 
ing imports. They advocate, vaguely, increased credit 
facilities for consumers, in order to right the balance of 
payments. This advice is in line with the policy of Dr 
Erhard, the outgoing (and perhaps, after the elections, 
incoming) Minister of Economics. 


_Free Trade and the Mark Gap 


Dr Erhard advocates a policy, described in The 
Economist on April 11, 1953, which would resemble that of 
free-trade Britain in the nineteenth century, with modern 
improvements. Many of his supporters would like to see 
the high German tariff reduced in order to allow German 
consumers and industry to benefit from cheap imports, A. 
high German tariff was fixed for the GATT conference at 
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“Torquay with the idea of -bargaining-over a lower level ; 


but, in the event, less bergaining took place than was 
expected, and the tariff remained high. 

The plea for lower duties is naturally opposed by the 
farm bloc, which is already standmg in the way of increas- 
ing the very high degree (over 90 per cent) of liberalised 
imports, but if Dr Erhard is in the Ministry of Economics 
after the September elections more will be heard of his 
campaign for enlarging the European steel-coal pool to a 
complete Zollverein. 

German economists, officials and exporters are all agreed 
that one aspect of the foreign exchange surplus is dis- 
quieting. This is the large amount of forced credits that 
Germany is giving to various countries with which it has 
bilateral clearing accounts. Germany is owed about $200 
million by fourteen of the seventeen countries m this cate- 
gory, in which Brazil leads with a debt that still amounts 
to $95 million. Various methods of working off these debts 
are being considered, or put into effect. Brazil is being 
asked to return confiscated German property ; German firms 
are being established in Brazil and other South American 
countries, sometimes in conjunction with local enterprises ; 
the German coffee duty has been cut and re-exports fostered 
in coffee and other commodities ; low-quality Turkish wheat 
is to be bought (if German traders will fall in with the 
government's wishes). 

In general, the principle is being followed of not cutting 
exports to debtor countries but increasing imports, and to 
a certain extent, investing overseas. But it is recognised 
that the underdeveloped countries have a “mark gap” 
which remains to be closed. One proposal that has been 
fostered by Dr Schaeffer is that the International Bank 
should grant mark loans to underdeveloped countries for 
spending in Germany and the Bank has taken this course in 
a loan to Turkey. | 


Crying in Vain for Capital 


The problem of over-liquidity could be solved if the 
public would invest in imdustry; but, though there is 
money, money everywhere, German business enterprises are 
suli crying in vain for risk capital from the public. To the 
great annoyance of the strongly anfti-socialist German 
business world, the state and public bodies continue to 
scoop the pool with tax-free bond issues that give a yield 
equivalent to anything wp to 20 per cent. [ft is obvious 
that the public, which has im any case never been 2 large 
mvestor in shares, will not look at less safe and remunera- 
tive offers from private imdustry while the state is so 
generous and private companies pay such small dividends. 
The state is, of course, also blamed for the low dividends. 
Though corporation tax on profits distributed as dividends 
has been halved, this concession is regarded as negligible 


and the pressure for complete abolition of the tax is’ 


strong. It is, however, dowbtfel whether the German 
industrialists would easily take to the practice of paying 
out handsome dividends, as long habit tends to make 
them plough back every available penny into their busi- 
ness. Nor can Dr Schaeffer or his successor rightly 
be blamed for raising loans in the market. His budget 
deficit for 1953-$4 is much larger than he had bargained 


for, as the Bundestag, in the last hours of its existence, 


gave a disgraceful display of pre- irresponsibility 
by initiating bigger payments to various groups of citizens. 
With prices stable and public saving, particularly for 
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France’s. Economic Ils. 


+ next week the French National Assembly will probabi\ 
have to take position in the conflict between the gover) 
ment and the workers. Having received 21% telegrams ask- 
ing, for, it) meee (ie: < eee Mas MPU: 209 2s the 
minimum) M. Herriot, the president of the Assembly, i: 
unlikely to wait for handwritten signatures before intercup' 
ing the deputies’ holidays. What part will Parliament ther 
play in this trial of strength? It had given M. Lanic!’s 
oe og ai 
Will it now withdraw st 
pra has not given proofs e:ther of courage 
or of comieacy. An amt wil probably be 
coax M. Laniel into withdrawal or to force him to resign 
A centre-left coalition could then try to ride over the imme- 
diate dangers by an inflationary dose of 7 
a cut in the cost of foreign commitments. Yet the imme- 
diate troubles—the trade gap and a budget deficit amoun'- 
Frs. 870,000 million for the next—ate only symptoms of 
deeper economic iiness. Sooner or later 2 French govern. 
ment will have to go é Ja recherche du temps pe 
It is strange how riiice, Wildl her shear spood in th- 
vanguard of world intellectual and artistic movemients, ha: 
tried to cling to the past in economic matters. Protection 
cam only be justified as a shield for a growing economy | 
yet in France hot house conditions have too often been use: 
ran = . Much has been written 
fi this year ‘glenn sige in 
sharp relief in the ee | 
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nor can it re cap of thea mr, It 
pays almost no taxes, but gets ft erat | subsidies. The 
aid for oo furchermor perpetuate an 

obsolete forni of production. ha patie’ by the State 
of surplus wine and beetroots for distillation maintains pro- 
duction for which there is no market. In general a system 
of State protected fixed prices in a country where differences 
vn vield are great offers a differential rent to privileged 
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producers. Their income 1 sufficient.to prevent .an exodus 
‘o the towns, but it is not enough to enable them to introduce 

ore modern methods of production. ‘The maintenance of 
small peasant proprietors May or May not have been a 
conscious social policy, but hitherto it-has-failed to pay 
economic dividends. 

Whatever solution is adopted—industrialisation or more 
intersive farming—other ebstacles. will have to be faced. A 
fow of people to the towns would come up against the 
palling state of French housing.- France needs about 
20,000 flats a year just 10 maintain the present unenviable 
state of f alfa but it builds about one third of that amount 

y high cost. On the other hand, should agricultural 

productivity increase there is no guarantee that the benefits 

vould be passed on to the consumer. Middlemen take their 

lice and the share of distribution in the national income, 16 

per cent, is higher in France than in any other West 

European country. Multiple stores are prevented by law 
irom disturbing the peace of small shopkeepers. 


Survival of the Unfit 


In industry all is not black. The basic sectors have been 
restored and developed under the Monnet plan. Yet, the 
ound foundations seem to have been laid beneath a: derelict 
edifice. In industry, too, the pace and the prices are dictated 
not by large modern enterprises, but by the small men who 
have escaped the fiscal net. Economic activity is directed 
neither by the conscious choice of the planners nor by the 
incentives and penalties of a free price mechanism, The 
expert report mentioned above shows an economy in which 
perpetuation of privilege and the survival of the unfit are 
the unwritten principle. 

Hence the achievements have not been proportionate to 
the costs. It is a fallacy to believe that Frenchmen do not 
pay heavy taxes. If payments for social services are included 
public expenditure accounts for some 45 per cent of the 
national income (defence alone accounting for about 10 per 
cnt. The burden, however, is haphazardly spread. To the 
inequality of inflation must be added the iniquity of a fiscal 
stem full of loepholes. Some are there on purpose, most 
have been made by unpunished fraud. The wealthy farmer 

most favoured by the law; the trader has more oppor- 

ily for escape than the industrialist. The capacity for 

cver” accounting has become an equivalent of efficiency. 
\s long as this is tolerated it is idle to appeal to the spirit of 
‘l'sacrifice of any group. The workers, in particular, 
who have no such opportunities. to escape taxation, view it 
' as deliberate bounty for the rich. 

ei ‘e total wage bill is now lower than before the war 

14 roughly the same if social benefits are included. The 
number of workers and the hours of work, however, have 
risen. Thus, even taking mo account of increased 

clivity, the average worker’s hourly rate is 
than in 1938. To this must be added the 
raised after the Liberation and never eee. 
with parliamentary antics and the mistrust 
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- to which no Socialist has belonged since 1951. 





Si? 
"Against 
this can be set the apparent stability of prices for the last 


- year or so (though the French price index is a notoriously 


poor measuring rod). Yet, for the Pinay experiment to be 
really successful prices would have had to be cut, not merely 
stabilised. 


Against such a background the present strikes begin ta 
make sense. All reports confirm that the outburst. was 
spontaneous and in many cases the unions merely jumped 
on a moving train. In an economy prone to inflation, civil 
servants feel that they are underdogs and are the more 
sensitive about their compensating privileges. When they 
thought thc. their pension rights were being tampered 
with, they struck. The conflict spread immediately and a 
demand for higher wages was put forward. The argument 
that such a rise would soon be swallowed up by a genera! 
upward adjustment of prices is sound, but it holds no weight 
with the workers, whom successive governments have. failed 
to convince that they can hope for any improvement with- 
out direct action. 


Crippsian.. Austerity ? 


M. Laniel has up to now shown more firmness than 
diplomatic skill. He had been warned that a rightist govern- 
ment does not command the hearing of a large part of the 
working class. Yet, he asked for his intentions to be taken 
on trust. The whole batch of decrees was presented in 
such “a way that it strengthened suspicions that the rich 
would be spared the axe. Otherwise few would quarrel 
with most of the decrees. M. Mendés-France, widely 
tipped as a possible alternative choice, would probably have 
underwritten them. Indeed, with the choice apparently 
lying between a centre-right and a centre-left coalition there 
is a certain amount of common ground. Yet, how far 
would the alternative leaders dare to go with their respec- 
tive policies ? Would a rightist leader, if he has not missed 
the bus for the time being, dare to tighten the fiscal system, 
to attack price rings and privileges before resorting to the 

price mechanism ? Would a leftist premier attempt or 
aia in imposing a regime ef Crippsian austerity on 
France ?. The doctors would be unwise to rely always on 
time and the strong constitution of the patient. The recur- 
rent crises are symptoms of more than an illness of the 
body politic. The Assembly has failed many a test in the 
past. Do the deputies realise that the prestige of parlia- 
mentary institutions in the country cannot sink much 
lower ? 


Epitaph for Planners 


SENTENCE in the recent quarterly bulletin issued 

by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe suggests an appropriate epitaph for planners: 
“ reality differed substantially from this planners’ heaven.” 
Indeed the whole article, which discusses postwar experi- 
ments in national income forecasting in Western Europe, 
is a monument to the futility of basing detailed national 
economic plans merely on intelligent guesswork. The 
tables in the article which show forecasts matched against 
actual results are reminiscent of an unsuccessful football 


pool coupon. 
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National budgets (or Economic Surveys as we know 
them) are in Europe a postwar phenomenon. They 
developed out of the wartime experience of governments 
in administering controls ; but since 1946 the character of 
these national budgets has undergone many changes. In 
the first years after the war the overriding problems facing 
most European countries were reconstruction, shortages of 
supply of all kinds of commodities and excess demand. All 
governments were, moreover, committed to full employ- 
ment policies. As time has passed reconstruction has been 
accomplished ; the supply of nearly all commodities has 
been rapidly increased ; and signs of deficiency in demand 
have appeared, particularly in foreign demand. The 
assumption of full employment can no longer be taken for 
granted. As events have changed so has the scope and 
objectives of national budgets; for example, manpower 
budgets have been abandoned and detailed programmes of 
resource allocation have been dropped. Present-day 
national budgets are almost entirely in money terms. 


Some Remarkable Errors 


Of course these budgets in Western Europe do not in 
any sense compare with the five-year plans of Eastern 
Europe. The main difference is that East European 
countries have the means and the will to see that fulfilment 
of the plan is given the highest priority whatever the con- 
sequences in human misery. National budgets in Western 
Europe express rather the aspirations of the government, 
and its general objectives ; yet this does not excuse the 
excessive divergence of fact from forecast in nearly all the 
examples reviewed in the article. 

The planners did not have the best of luck ; events such 
as the Korean boom and the 1949 American recession would 
have sorely tried the most prescient forecaster. But the 
estimates were so uniformly bad that one must seriously 
doubt their usefulness. The only consolation is that the 
planners were on the whole on the pessimistic side in 
their forecasts. Strangely enough, the planners were better 
at forecasting price changes than volume changes ; they 
generally managed forecasts on visible transactions in the 
balance of payments better than invisible items ; they were 
fairly successful in predicting the volume of investment ; 
they tended to be hit-or-miss with productivity changes ; 
reasonably accurate with forecast budgets of public autho- 
rities ; and weakest of all-in estimating consumption and 
saving. As a rule, forecasts of consumption and saving 
were obtained as residual figures and were thus subject 
to the most remarkable errors. 


Enthusiasts for Model-Building 


The record of national budgeting in Western Europe is 
not very promising. The ECE bulletin bluntly says: “In 
retrospect, the ambitions of some of the enthusiasts for 
model-building look somewhat ridiculous.” What of the 
future ? Obviously a first requirement is to improve and 
refine the methods of gathering statistics. ‘The second is 
to ensure that the forecasts are freed of bias whether 
optimistic or pessimistic. The third need suggested by 
the bulletin is not so easy to accept: it is that more complex 
models are required in order to reduce “the number of 
points at which purely subjective judgment has to be 
relied upon.” It is a terrible thought that the planners 
are planning their come-back aided by still more compli- 
cated—and presumably equally unreliable—tools. 
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BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE new government in Indonesia does not seem to 

represent any basic change of policy and it is unlikely 
that it will be able to avoid the difficulties of it; 
predecessors. Political frustration is perhaps inevitable 
until general elections clarify the real strength of the parties, 
but the present dangerous instability can only weaken 
respect for parliamentary democracy ; far too much energy 
is being wasted on debating political issues instead of on 
constructive effort. 

The present Indonesian Parliament is a nominated body. 
Members are appointed by the political parties in proportion 
to the estimated strength of the parties several years ago. 
The new government has indicated that it will take 
immediate steps to organise the long-promised general 
elections. What will happen when they do eventually take 
place ‘has caused much speculation and not a little uneasi- 
ness. The last two coalitions have been a working partner- 
ship between the Moslem Masjumi and the Nationalist 
(PNI) Party. These two, with just under forty seats each, 
are the largest parties, but neither is strong enough to form 
a government completely on its own. Each of them, too, 
has a small group of dissidents of half a dozen members 
who have split away to form little parties on their own. 
There are three parties with about fifteen to eighteen 
members, the PIR which is a conservative party, the 
Communist PKI and the Socialist PSI. The two latter, as 
well as the Masjumi, are believed to be under-represented 
in Parliament so there may be some radical readjustment 
when the elections take place. Finally, there are a number 
of small parties, right, left and centre, with about half a 
dozen members each. 


Socialists Attract Youth 


The Masjumi is almost certainly the strongest party in 
the country. Drawing its inspiration. from its religious 
origin, it tends to be conservative, but it has a progressive 
wing led by the former Prime Minister, Mr Natsir, and the 
last Minister for Home Affairs, Dr Mohammed Rum, Much 
of the Masjumi’s support comes from the rural areas, where 
village life is relatively untouched by politics in a party 
form. In the social ideas of its progressive wing can be 
seen much of the reforming zeal of Islam. The second 
largest party, the uncompromisingly nationalist PNI, is far 
more an urban party, the party of the middle-class, the 
professional man, the school teacher. Less well organised 
than the Masjumi, the PNI may lose strength in an election. 
Perhaps for this reason, in order to gain extra support, one 
wing has seemed susceptible to ideas indistinguishable from 
those of the Communists. The PIR is the next largest 
party, but it is quietly moderate, with backing in the civil 
ping and has rarely taken a decisive part in national 

airs 

JLike the partics ‘of the sight, she left sving: bas it 
moderates and its extremists. The Communists (PKI) and 
the Socialists (PSI) have fifteen members each, but as they 
are much more active in organising mass support than the 
right wing parties, an election would probably greatly 
increase their tepresentation. The Communists have never 
really recovered from the. execution of their leaders after 
the abortive Madiun revolt in 1948, but they have worked 
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-asingly, especially among the trade unions, whose 
Saeed organisation, SOBSI, is strongly pro-Communist. 


The Socialist Party has always! been the party of the , 


‘ntellectuals ; but with a difference. Its leader is Sutan 
Sjahrir, the most able political thinker in South East Asia ; 
but as he has not been im office since independence, he has 
been rather out of the limelight, The party has worked 
hard among the younger sections of the community, teach- 
‘ng and building up “ cadres” throughout the archipelago. 
In the earlier days of the republic, many of its representa- 
tives abroad were Sjahrir’s “ young men” and still today 
¢ attracts the most able and idealistic of the younger 
sencration. Although partially Marxist, the PSI is strongly 
anti-Communist, and it has been far more realistic than 
the PNI, for example, on such questions as the use of 
foreign capital. 
Masjumi-PNI coalitions, it has allowed one of its leading 
members, Dr Sumitro Djojohadikusumo, to serve as 
Minister of Finance ; he has showed himself to be one of 
the few Indonesian politicians with a firm sense of economic 
realities. 

The impatience caused by the stalemate among all these 
parties has recently caused much support to be given to 
the idea of a non-party Cabinet of “ experts” under the 
vice-president Dr Hatta. From the standpoint of urgency, 
this would undoubtedly have been the best solution ; but 
the Indonesian political parties were aware that such a 
Cabinet would reduce Parliament to the uncongenial status 
of a debating society. And, furthermore, it would be unable 
to iron out the party disputes. 


Causes of Dissension 


There are several major political differences which in 
one form or another have broken up or weakened the 
previous coalitions. The most recent was over the handling 
of land reform in North Sumatray where the action of the 
responsible Minister, Dr Rum of the Masjumi, in dis- 
possessing squatters from plantation estates, was strongly 
attacked by the PNI and the Communists. The consequent 
withdrawal of PNI support brought about the fall of the 
government, The holding of elections, the establishment 
of an embassy in Moscow and the ratification of the 
Japanese peace treaty have also caused dissension over the 
last few years, The PNI tried to win over left wing opinion 
by urging the early establishment of a Moscow embassy. 
This was opposed by the Masjumi who, in turn, attacked 
the PNI for being opposed to early elections. There has 
undoubtedly been a little reluctance within the PNI for 
early elections, due probably to personal fears rather. than 
party policy. 

_ The PNI capitalised on anti-Japanese feeling by opposing 
the ratification of the peace treaty, while the Masjumi was 
in favour of it (it was a Masjumi foreign minister who 
signed it). Then there was the PNI decision to demand 
nationalisation of the Sumatra oilfields which the Masjumi 
and Socialists felt could at present be more efficiently 
worked under foreign management and technicians. The 
‘iasjumi and the Socialists have, in fact, shown the greater 
realism over the need for enlisting foreign financial 
Support. Even such a technical matter as the organisation 
of the army and national security has been dragged into 
the political arena and the advisory. work of the Netherlands 


Military Mission has been greatly red ith 
pressure, ene Le 


Despite its mon-participation in the . 
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On most of these questions the Socialists and the small 
Christian parties have tended to support the Masjumi, or 
at least its progressive wing led by Mr Natsir and Dr Rum. 
The Communists have backed up the Nationalist Party, 
and the dozen smaller parties have lined up somewhat 
arbitrarily. It is, in fact, personalities who largely condition 
party decisions, and this has always been one of the weak- 
nesses of Indonesian politics. A great deal of the PNI 
opposition to the Socialists has been due to perscnai 
jealousics, and the North Sumatra land reform issue became 
to a great extent_a personal vendetta against Dr Rum, The 
able Sultan of Jogjakarta was forced to resign as Minister 
of Defence after a similar campaign. 

At the moment, however, the most contentious issues 
are theoretically settled. Everyone is agreed about holding 
elections and setting up an embassy in Moscow and only 
the dates remain to be fixed. It is the insubstantial nature 
of the political differences and the element of personal 
rivalries involved that give rise to some disquiet ; that these 
seem more important to some politicians than the stability 
of the administration and constructive hard work is hardly 
a good sign. 


The Defence of Sweden 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORKESPONDENT 


PERMANENT paradox in the shifting scene of 

world events is the high level of military prepared- 
ness maintained by “neutral” Sweden. And this is no 
flamboyant militarism to mask political bankruptcy, but a 
sober, sustained and conscious national effort. Para- 
doxically again, in a country that has not been involved in 
war since 1814, it is stiffened, noticeably in the officer 
corps, by a very real military tradition. Since well before 
the war, it has been fostered by Socialist or predominantly 
Socialist governments. 

An account of the defence effort of Sweden, which is 
nearly twice as big as the United Kingdom and yet has 
a mere seven million inhabitants, makes impressive reading. 
The Swedes do try to make the best preparations for 
defending their country, so far as their present policy 
permits. Whether an adequate defence is in fact possible 
within the terms of preseat policy is another matter. 
Neutral Sweden ended the war with large stocks of defence 
material and thus, instead of having to re-equip its forces 
almost from scratch, simply went on at a steady pace with 
replacement. It may seem surprising that in the postwar 
atmosphere of optimism Sweden did not take the oppor- 
tunity of cutting defence expenditure much more. The 
answer would seem to be threefold. First, the vicarious 
success of a policy of armed neutrality strengthened its 
supporters, Second, the emergence of the Soviet Union as 
one of the strongest military powers on earth gave added 
reason for preparedness. Finally, not having been involved 
in the war, the Swedes were largely umaffected by the 
emotional aftermath of victory. 

The first set of major postwar re-equipment plans has 
now been completed, and new plans for the different services 
have just been put into effect or are before the Riksdag. Last 
year a seven-year building plan was approved for the navy, 
involving an expenditure of 600 million kronor (about £40 
million) during 1952-59. (Last week it was decided to 
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spread this plan over two more years-and delay its com- 


pletion until 1961.) There is=also a six-year plan 
for weapons costing Kr 660 million during 1953-1959 
(Kr 200 million being for the coast artillery which is part 
of the navy). _The army is embarking on a programme to 
spend Kr 3,150 million over the next ten fiscal years, The 
air force, in the next seven years, plans to spend about 
Kr 350 million a year on re-equipping. 

In the shorter term, total current expenditure on the 
defence vote in the 1953-54 budget year (July to June) is 
put at Kr 1,982 million (£136.5 million) or 23.9 per-cent 
of budget expenditure and 4.7 per cent of the estimated 
national income. In addition Kr. 110 million will be spent 
on the capital account (about 70 million on fortifications). 
A great deal is also spent on‘ defence preparations under 
other heads—Kr 42 tuillion on civil defence on the Ministry 
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of Interior’s vote, Kr 27 million on measures for economic 
preparedness (stocks, bomb-proof dumps), on the Trade 
Department’s vote, and so on. The 1952-53 defence 
expenditure amountéd to Kr 1,570 million, which was 21.2 
per cent of the budget outgoings or about 3.8 per cent of the 
national income. It is worth noting, however, that increased 
costs account for most of the difference. 

Some of this money is spent on foreign equipment, such 
as Centurion tanks and the right to construct the Rolls- 
Royc: Avon engine. But most of it goes on Swedish 
material which on a unit-cost basis, is probably more 
expensive than corresponding foreign equipment produced 
in countries better able to benefit from series production. 
The local production of equipment is, however, considered 





sol its own technically . 
er the i iMproved 
© latter (and in all 

) help to cover costs, 
things as radar (though 

most of the radar in use is foreign) and guided Missiles, 
, There is, however, no atomic research worth mentioning. 
And, of course, the position is simplified by the defensive 
_ of Swedish forces ; no a ee bombers, for example, 


All male Swedes from th he age of 20 tO 47 are liable 
military service. Younger or « men or men cal 
from service. must, if fit, serve in the home guard or the 
civil defence. ‘The Period of conscript training is nine 
months, » plus three “refresher” courses of 30 days cach 

Ss re time the man is liable for 
. specialists have 40-day “refresher ” 
courses. The General Staff has tried to offset the effect on 
efficiency of such short periods by. adopting _modern 
methods of industrial training, using time and motion 
studies to improve drills, and by calling men up for 
refresher courses as members of a — unit rather than 
individually by age groups, 


bettas Propaganda 


In addition to such direct participation in military affairs, 
the Swedish citizen is reminded of his responsibilities by 
extensive and efficient pr The General Staff 
issues large numbers of publications, and particularly a 
monthly booklet called “ Contact with the Fighting Ser- 
. vices.” The government periodically distributes pam- 
phiets such as that issued in millions of copies last autumn. 
It was entitled “If War Comes” and reaffirmed, with : 
mass of practical advice, the duties of the Swedish citizen 
in war. Its theme was “fight on,” and it specifically repu- 
diated in advance all idea of ‘resistance efiding so long as 
Swedes still had weapons, 

All this, together with. the establishment some years 
ago of a special committee on psychological warfare as : 
part of total defence, implies an understandable concern on 
the part of the authorities for the morale of the Swedish 
people. The apparent determination to give everybody 
something s to do in war is probably of like origin. 
About 450,000 ‘people are theoretically available for civil 
defence duties, apart from auxiliary formations. Special 
civil defence groups for the protection of key plants and 
installations are obligatory 1 in towns and in larger potential 
targets in the country. “The security precautions now 
normally observed in, for example, a large steelworks are 
quite alarming to a pacific Englishman—pass¢s, guards, 
barbed wire fences, and elaborate air raid shelters. This 
branch of civil defence is entirely financed by industry. 
Industry is also prominent in supporting the “ Nation = 
Defence” movement, which in collaboration with the armed 
forces co-ordinates the actitivies of some forty-one volunta:y 
organisations. 

The most obvious material weakness in Sweden’s defences 
is the lack of indigenous eum products, rubber, 
chrome, tungsten and such specialised commodities 
carbon black. But it is certain that cca are held 
































This thoughtful, sensitive face 
belongs to a craftsman. Walter 
Turner is a man for whem only 
Hirst class work is good enough. 

He started work with the Com- 
pany in 1925 after serving his ap- 
prenticeship as a joiner. Today he 

ncral foreman in charge of 
mportant work: and evéryone 
that under Walter’s eye 
e smallest details will be 

ded to thoroughly, . 
‘lc has shares in the Company 
privilege reserved for those 
cl an outstanding example. 
ut his chief reward comes when 
a fine job has been done and its 





quality is noticed: then, his face 
lights up. 

He takes great pleasure in the 

’s annual outings be- 


cause there he meets old fellow- 


workers and they talk of past jobs 
tackled together. For all his work 
is shared. ‘This is the real secret 
Of the ‘satisfaction he gets from 
life: good work done by a team of 
which he is one. 
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Steps to hygiene... 
The Greeks worshipped Hygieia as the goddess of 
health. We do not worship hygiene but we practise it 
more and more, and the importance of food cleanliness 
is being increasingly recognised. Here a vital part is 
played by paper. Paper bags, paper wrappings and for 
bulk deliveries the multi-wall paper sack, protecting its 
contents from contamination as no other sack can. 

The Medway multi-wall sack is ideal for the packaging 
of sugar, flour and all sorts of human food and animal 
feeding stuffs. It is tough, resilient, sift-proof and 
resistant to moisture. It is indeed a revolution in 
hygienic packing and a typical example of the way in 
which the Reed Paper Group—with its great resources 
for the development and manufacture of paper products 
—is continually seeking to contribute better products 

to serve the nation’s daily needs. 


MEDWAY 


MULTI-WALL SACKS 
Products of 

MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 
Division of the 


Reed 


Fs 
=e2 Py 
Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


In the campaign for clean, pure food Reed Group paper plays an 

ee part: Aylesford kraft and M.G. sulphite papers for 

traders’ bags and wrappings—-Medway multi-wall sacks, corrugated 

paper and corrugated cases for wholesale deliveries—Powell Lane 
waxed bread ee and confectionery packing. 








Could more accounting work be done 
... With fewer machines? — 
















Sensimatic Control* means limitless 


adaptability in one machine 


BUSINESS NEVER STANDS STILL, and sometimes, 
accounting routines are not flexible enough to cope 
with heavy new commitments. But this doesn’t mean 
that the office need get in arrears with its work, nor 
that a variety of different accounting machines must 
be installed. 

There is one machine —the Burroughs Sensimatic— 
which can be switched in a flash to any kind of 
accounting operation. A single control-unit directs 
the Sensimatic through any four posting operations — 
and there is no limit to the number of different. units 
you can use. 


What does this mean? Simply, that a small 
business needs only one of these versatile 
machines to handle ail its accounting jobs; 
that a large organization, as the need arises 
(perhaps, for the “peak-period” preparation 
of payroll), can switch every one of ifs ac- 
counting machines to one kind of work. 


LOW INITIAL COST 


The value of a limitlessly adaptable business tool like 
the Sensimatic is incalculable—but even its initial 
cost is far below that of any comparable machine. 
You owe it to your business to see it demonstrated in 
relation to your particular figuring problem. Call 
Burroughs today. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. Sales and 
Service. Offices in principal cities. 
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THE BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


is now produced in $ versions giving as many registers, or combinations 
of registers, as you may need. 
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* THE MEANING OF SENSIMATIC CONTROL ' 
This sense-plate (the Sensimatic Control unit) guides the 

machine automatically through every mathematical function é 
and carriage-movement of a complete routine. Every unit — 

there is no limit to the number you can use — controls any 

four different accounting operations in any combination. 


For expert advice on business figuring 


CALL IN <3) urroughs 
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Parliament and the Boards 


ODAY, in practice, the nationalised industries are 

“accountable to Parliament” in only three ways. 
Members may ask Parliamentary questions about these 
industries, though only those held to concern matters 
for which a Minister is directly responsible, mainly in 
the field of general: policy. They may debate the 
industries’ affairs on various occasions, of which the 
most regular are debates upon the annual reports and 
accounts of the public corporations among members 
many of whom have not read and digested—as who 
does read and digest ?-—-these - bulky documents. 
Thirdly, they may write direct to the corporations on 
particular issues—and it is perhaps this method that has 
the most chance of getting anything done. True, 
Parliament is not the only organ through which these 
statutory monopolies are formally accountable to the 
public—there are the broadly ineffective consumers’ 
councils and in the case-of transport there is the fares 
tribunal, effective but limited in scope—but Parliament 
is obviously the main organ in which the public’s repre- 
sentatives should be able to exercise the rights of public 
ownership. These rights should broadly correspond to 
those of shareholders in private , the right to 
obtain information about the conduct ¢ f the enterprise 
they own, and to act upon it. Not everyone may agree 
that the existing machinery for exercising these powers 
of ownership is inadequate ; but few will disagree that 
so far it has been ineffectively used. 

The nationalised industries, moreover, are fairly well 
protected from Parliament’s two watchdogs on the use 
of public funds—the Committee of Public Accounts and 
the Select Committee on Estimates. The Public 
Accounts Committee, certainly, can and does on. occa- 
sion examine the published accounts of nationalised 
industries. But the-effectiveness of this committee in 
Scrutinising the appropriation accounts of Government 





departments derives in large measure from the reports 
and the advice of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
who is responsible for current auditing (in a somewhat 
wider sense than ordinary commercial auditing) of the 
departmental accounts. | Commercial accountants 
(responsible to the Minister concerned), not the Auditor- 
General, audit the accounts of the nationalised 
industries, and the Auditor-General has no right 
to inquire into those accounts before the Public 
Accounts Committee considers them ; so the assistance 
he can give in such cases, and the effectiveness of the 
committee’s scrutiny, are greatly restricted. The Select 
Committee on Estimates, in its turn, is confined by its 
terms of reference to examining only such public cor- 
porations as have received subsidies from voted monies 
that appear in Government estimates, and the only 
nationalised industries that it has been able to study 
since the war are the three airline corporations. Publicly 
owned industries able to cover a loss by borrowing from 
the Exchequer, such as the National Coal Board or the 
Raw Cotton Commission, have thus escaped it ; and 
others that by raising charges can fulfil their statutory 
duty of avoiding loss “ taking one year with another,” 


- May stay for ever beyond its ken. Since the nationalised 


monopolies’ owners are at the same time their con- 
sumers, the fact that a corporation thus avoids a loss is 
not calculated to allay public suspicion of its efficiency, 
or public desire to see it brought more effectively to 
book. It may be added, moreover, that the conduct of 
these statutory monopolies is expressly excluded from 
the scope_of the Monopolies Commission. 

Opinion in Parliament and outside on this matter is 
divided less about the need to make the industries’ 
accountability to Parliament and public more effective 
than about the way to do it. The Labour Government 
had earlier rejected a Conservative suggestion that 
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it should be done by a Select Committee, inclining 
rather to the alternative of a full-scale inquiry into 
each of the industries about every seven years. 

after taking office the present Government appointed 
a Select Committee to 


consider the present methods by which the House of 
Commons is informed of the affairs of the Nationalised 
Industries and to report what changes, having regard to 
the provisions laid dewn by Parliament in the relevant 
statutes, may be desirable in these methods. 


That Select Committee first reported in October last _ 


year upon the rules limiting Parliamentary questions on 
these industries to matters for.which the Minister ts 
directly responsible, concluding broadly that these rules 
should not be changed. —Its final repert, briefly noticed 
in The Economist last week, recommends that a new 
standing committee of the House of Commons should 
be set up to undertake the task of providing Parliament 
with the information it needs about the nationalised 
industries. 


The powers and duties proposed for this new com- 
mittee are defined fairly broadly in the Select 
Committee’s report. It should be set up “to examine 
the nationalised industries,” with power to send for 
persons, papers and records, “directing its attention 
to the published reports and accounts, and to obtaining 
further information about the general policy and 
practice,” with the object of “informing Parliament 
about the aims, activities and problems of the corpora- 
tions and not of controlling their work.” It is 
recommended that the committee’s staff should include 
an officer “of the status of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General,” who would examine the reports and 
accounts of the nationalised industries in order to direct 
the Committee’s attention to matters requiring exam- 
ination, being assisted in this task by at least one 
professional accountant. The Select Committee 


suggests that the commercial accountants who now 


audit the nationalised industries’ accounts should when 
preparing their annual reports be required to give 
“ such information in addition . . ..as may be of use to 
the Committee and of interest to Parliament” ; but ‘t 
qualifies this dangerously vague description. These 
accountants, it rightly holds, could not be expected to 
perform the role of the Comptroller and Audifor- 
General for the nationalised industries ; and for the 
sake of good relations with the corporations whose 
accounts they audit, their approach should not differ too 
widely from that of ordinary professional auditors, . It 
may be, added that while the professional accountants, 
in evidence to. the Select Committee, very tentatively 
outlined a number of aspects of the boards’ operations 
upon which they might be prepared to give rather more 
information. than the ordinary auditor’s Certificate, 
these suggestions and their elaborate qualifications 
made it clear that they would not be prepared to do 


for these industries the full job that the Comptroller 


and Auditor-General does for departments. 
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he Committee of 

powers of investiga. 
| ably less. To 
give the committee’s adviser the status of the Comp. 
troller and Auditor-General,” could not make his 
examination of published accounts nearly as effective 
as the scrutiny of Government accounts by his counter- 
part. The Auditor-General’s power to advise the 
Public Accounts Committee is based upon his perfo:m- 
ance of the actual auditing function inthe departments 
under review, through his staff of about 500 constanily 
engaged on this work, many of them within the depart- 


‘ments. Sir Frank Tribe, the Comptroller and Auditor- 


General, told the Select Committee that he “could” 
if required take over the whole task of auditing the 
nationalised industries’ accounts, and hence of under- 
taking this wider general examination ; but that would 
involve “ dislocating” the accountancy profession in 
this country by recruiting into his own department 
from the commercial accountants some hundreds of 
their employees now doing this work. Assuming that 
is out of the question, any scrutiny of the. financial 
affairs of the nationalised industries can hardly hope to 
approach the thoroughness of that made with the 
Auditor-General’s assistance by the Public Accounts 
Committee. Sir Frank thought, too, that smaller s(a‘fs 
stationed inside these industries, empowered to inquire 
though not responsible for the actual audit, “ would not 
really work in practice.” That close financial scrutiny, 
however, was not what the Select Committee was asked 
to provide, though some of its members would 
obviously have desired to bring about equally effective 
powers of examination over a much wider field. 
Various objections, some of them of substance, were 
advanced in evidence before the Select Committee to 
the establishment of a new committee on the 
nationalised industries. Lord Reith argued vehemeni|y, 
and Mr Herbert Morrison with moderation and weight, 
that the proposal would offend against the whole 
concept of the public corporation, which in the past 
governments of all parties have tried to shape so as to 
combine public ownership with a measure of indepen- 


dence of ministerial control. They felt that with a . 


powerful committee on the watch the nationalised 
industries would develop the civil service mind, and 
would frighten away the top men ef initiative that these 
industries need, i (one-might say 20 
“even greater”) caution — and avoidance ‘of risk. Sir 
In my own job in my own business what I have to do 
is to turn up at the end of the year having made sligh'|y 
more right guesses than wrong guesses. . . Some of these 
decisions were quite wrong in the light of after events. 







The mere fact. that I felt someone ns over my 
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the periodical full-scale ( it , ; 
taking than a standing committee 





liable to review 

industry perhaps every one or two years. He added a 
personal preference for one form of what he and some 
members of the Select Committee term “an efficiency 
audit "a team of expert consultants drawn from all 
the nationalised industries that could investigate the 
efficiency of amy aspect of the industries’ work, using 
physical as well as financial indices ; this team’s reports, 
he thought, might if desired be published independently. 

lhe objection that corporations could be made too 
cautious is a real one, and undoubtedly did play some 
part in shaping the public corporations that now exist 
in Britain. So is the danger that supervision of these 
industries’ behaviour, exercised too keenly, would inevit- 
ably lead towards more centralisation of decision by the 
men likely to be held responsible for their subordinate’s 
mistakes, and away from the decentralisation that the 
industries probably need. -But these objections would 
be more cogent here if the standing committee proposed 
were a litte more formidable, and the naticnalised 
industries themselves a little less: 

The industries nationalised since the war, unlike the 
public corporations set up in earlier years, are statutory 
monopolies of major-industries ; the fact of monopoly, 
not of public ownership, is what counts most. As mono- 
polies directed to observe “ break-even ” policies sharply 
divorced from those of ordinary business, they may 
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not be susceptible to judgment by any normal business 
ria; and they are certainly presenting problems of 
adm non on .a scale unrivalled in ordinary 
business, In these circumstances Parliamentary 
ambitions about any effective “efficiency audit,” from 
whatever quarter, may simply be vain ; and by the same 
token it would be unwise to expect of any standing 
committee of the kind recommended more than the 
power to obtain rather clearer information about their 
operations and policies, in rather more detail, than they 
now pack into annual reports, periodical statistics or 
their leaders’ speeches at sundry conferences. The 
existence of this standing committee would prob- 
ably .not remove the need, after a few years, 
for . full-scale inquiries into the structure and 
the public accountability of at least some among these 
vast new economic crustacea ; and if the eventual trend 
should be towards genuine decentralisation, the anxicty 
for closer Parliamentary scrutiny may diminish. But 
in the transition, while these monopolies continue to 
grow though not necessarily to evolve, the danger to the 
public that owns them and is supplied by them is not 
that a limited amount of extra Parliamentary attention 
will make them more cautious than they are already. 
It is rather that monopoly power, freed from ordinary 
economic sensitivity to consumer’s choice, may make 
the policies of the nationalised industries increasingly 
arbitrary—which is by no means necessarily the same 
thing as more enterprising. 










Switching in Canadians 


KITISH investors can now switch their portfolios 
of Canadian securities in exactly the same 
way as they have long been able to switch 
their portfolios of other dollar ‘securities; to 
“switch” means simply. to sell one security and 
buy another. Dealings in Canadian~securities will 
sull have to find their way through the ordinary 
and tangled labyrinth of exchange control regulations— 
but, at least, there will be no special Minotaur waiting 
‘or them at the end of their journey. That, in essence, 
is the principal consequence for investors of the new 
Anglo-Canadian arrangements for the repayment of 
Canada’s wartime loan to Britain. These arrangement 
até so complicated that they deserve detailed analysis 
under three headings : their effect on the country in 
general, their effect on British investors, and their effect 
on the exchange control regulations under which the. 
Stock Exchange works. 
_ Their effect on the country is, briefly, that there will: 
be some immediate drain on the central gold and dollar 
reserves ; but, as an offset to this, there will be a caulk 
‘0 the previous drain on private British holdings of 
“anadian securities (holdings that of course. bring some 


current dollars in their train. in the f af of d 





payments, into the British Treasury). Under the original 
arrangements for repaying Canada’s 1942 interest-free 
loan to Britain, all Canadian dollars that accrued from 
the sale in Canada or redemption of Canatlian securi- 
ties by British residents had to be handed over from 
the British to the Canadian Treasury ; by the end of 
last June the principal of the loan had been reduced by 
this method from the original sum of $700 million to 
$189 million. A later agreement that dollar proceeds 
from the sale of Canadian securities could also be used 


to finance approved new British direct investment in. 


Ganada (for example, the establishment of Canadian 
subsidiaries by British manufacturing concerns) had, 
however, slowed down repayment of the loan in recent 
vears ; indeed, judging from the recent pace of repay- 
ment (at about $20 million a year) the Canadian govern- 
ment might have had to wait another 10 years for final 


redemption. 


Under the agreement reached last week, these 
arrangements are scrapped. Instead, the British Govern- 
ment will immediately pay to Canada $39 niillion, 
reducing the principal of the loan to $150 million. This 
balance will then be paid off in twenty equal quarterly 
instalments ending in December, 1958: The direct 
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drain on the reserves will, therefore, be around $30 
million a year for five years. There will probably, 
however, be an additional indirect drain. Hitherto some 
part of direct new British investment in Canada (£17} 
million in the first seven months of this year) has been 
financed from dollars collected from British investors 
who have sold Canadian securities in Canada; now 
those investors will be allowed—and presumably will 
virtually always choose—to retain these dollars them- 
selves to switch into other Canadian or United States 
securities. 
* 


The effect of this new freedom on British investors 
can best be understood by examining the alternatives 
that lay before the British holder of a Canadian security 
up to last week. In the first place he could sell such a 
security on the London Stock Exchange and at the 
prices quoted on that exchange ; usually these prices 
would be above those quoted in Canada, but, of course, 
the investor would get payment only in sterling—and 
his only possibility of reinvesting the proceeds in other 
Canadian securities was then to find another British 
holder who was willing to sell for sterling at the London 
premium price. Alternatively, he could sell his security 
in Canada ;-if he did so, however, he had to hand 
the dollar proceeds of the sale over to the British 
Treasury (for repayment of the Government’s 
interest-free loan from Canada) and receive their 
counterpart in sterling. Since the price received for 
such sales in Canada was usually lower than the price 
received in London, very few such sales were made; 
the only exceptions were Canadian securities for which 
there was no market in London, or for which (for 
occasional, rather freak, reasons) the London price had 
dropped below the Canadian price. Finally, however, 
any unfortunate who held a dated Canadian security 
that fell due for redemption had to sell the dollars 
arising from this redemption to the British Treasury ; it 
‘was from such redemptions that the Treasury secured 
the lion’s share of the dollars that had run down the 
principal of the loan from $700 million to $189 million 
by last week. The new arrangements mean that investors 
can keep back the dollars arising from such redemptions 
or from sales of securities in Canada for re-investment 
in other Canadian or United States securities. 

This freedom has, of course, led to a re-shuffling of 
prices quoted for Canadian securities in the London 
Stock Exchange. To understand the nature and reasons 
for this it is necessary to appreciate the anomalies 
caused in the London market by the system now 
modified. Immediately after the war the regulations 
governing the repayment of the 1942 loan meant that 
the London market could deal only in the limited 
amount of Canadian stocks already owned in this 
country ; and, so long as some investors had to liquidate 
or accept redemption of part of their holdings, this 
stock of Canadian securities was growing smaller. The 
premium on these securities above the price quoted for 
them on the Canadian stock exchanges therefore varied 


with the demand and supply of the particular stock ; 
for stocks of which British investors had accumulated 

holdings before the war—for example, Inter- 
national: Nickel—the premium could be practically 
negligible ; but for new stocks that were in very limited 
supply in London, it could—up to about 1951 at least — 


_ be as high as 20 per cent. 


Of course, this absurd state of affairs set dealers 
scurrying in search of methods of arbitraging to remedy 
it. British exchange control regulations have always 
allowed British investors to sell abroad any investments 
that carry dividends in soft currencies in order to switch 
into investments with dividends in harder currencies— 
provided they could find any foreign stock markets to 
accommodate them. For a time sales of Belgian securi- 
ties provided a by-pass route into Canadian securities, 
and so did sales of Royal Dutch shares for American 
dollars. About eighteen months ago, however, there 
was opened up a much easier route by way of sales of 
blecked D-marks in Switzerland, purchases of US 
dollars with Swiss francs, and purchases of Canadian 
securities with these US dollars. In the last few months 
the cost of buying Canadian securities in this way 
instead of buying them direct settled down at about 
6 per cent above the Canadian price (and dealers in 
Canadian securities in London quoted a price to a 
would-be buyer on this basis). This development 
therefore set the upper limit at which any Canadian 
security could be purchased in London at a premium of 
6 per cent; although, of course, International Nickel 
and other Canadian stocks that were in ample supply 
in London continued to be quoted at much lower 
premiums than that. Nevertheless, these arrange- 
ments still put very real obstacles in the way of British 
investors’ participation in Canadian stocks. Only the 
most determined bulls were willing to pay the premium 
of 6 per cent that obtained on the scarcer Canadian 
stocks ; particularly as they knew that they would 
not be able to market their stocks on the Canadian 
market and since the general London premium on 
United States securities (which the British holder has 
been allowed for some time to switch in New York) 
was only 4 per cent. 


These special obstacles have now been removed. [n 
future, British residents will normally be allowed to 
switch from Canadian securities into either quoted 
Canadian dollar securities or US dollar securities, and 
from US dollar securities into quoted Canadian dollar 
securities; in addition, transfers between blocked 
sterling accounts in the dollar area can now be freely 
made. The establishment of what is in effect a common 
*market in United States and Canadian securities in 
London immediately caused Canadian securities [0 
be adjusted in Throgmorton Street to the common basis 
of a premium of 4 per cent (the same as the 
premium on United States securities) over the equiva- 


lent prices quoted on the Canadian stock exchanges; . 


this meant that Canadian stocks that ~ previously 
carried a very low premium (such as International Nickel 
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and Brazilian Traction) were marked up, while stocks 
chat were at or near the limiting premium of 6 per cent 
(such as “ Campacs”) were marked down. | 
The premium, it should be noted, was quoted on the 
middle rate of US $2.80°to the £, and the fact that 
Canada has a fluctuating exchange ratemeant that 
dealers had to work overtime on their slide-rules to 
translate the premium into actual market prices. 
Realising that this method of quotation was cumber- 
some—and possibly misleading—the stock market 
replaced it on Wednesday by basing the premium on 
the mid-points of the actual exchange rates for US and 
Canadian dollars; at the same time-London prices 
strengthened relatively to New York prices, so that 
a premium of 34 per cent was then quoted upon a US 
dollar rate of $2.814 to the £ and on a Canadian rate 
of $2.78 to the £. Indeed, Throgmorton Street was 
obviously thankful that these new arrangements were 
announced in the holiday season, so that they have not 
been confronted with any rush of business before they 
have had time to settle down to the techniques 
required; the flurry in the markets was, in any 
case, far less than it would have been. if the pool 
f Canadian securities had not been widened already 
by the stream of investment through the D-mark 


; 
deals. 


These new regulations have simplified to some extent 
the complexity of exchange control of security transac- 
sions. In brief, a resident in this country can now sell 
ind reinvest outside this country quite freely so long as 
the securities he sells and buys are payable in the same 
currency—and, in this context, Canada and the United 
States are to be treated as one currency area; he 
can also usually sell a seft-currency security for 


No Currency Inflation 


W HATEVER portents there may be to warrant the fears 
lately voiced in some quarters that Britain is now 
facing a disquieting revival of inflationary pressure of 
demand, the trend of the note circulation: is not among 
them. Except for its brief and inevitable expansion at the 
time of the Coronation, the demand for currency this year 
has in fact been unexpectedly light. Admittedly, the 
return of notes from circulation in the few weeks since the 
peak of the summer’s holiday demand has been somewhat 
ess this year than last—this latest week’s reflux was £21 
milhon, bringing the total to.£40 million, compared with 
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reinvestment in a hard currency one—but he 
cammot come back again, for example from a dollar 
stock into French rentes. Each transaction still has to 
be specifically approved and still has to be completed 
within two months of the granting of the permit. 
Usually, so as not to miss the market, the sale of a 
security is completed before a licence is sought ; and 
‘the investor is granted three weeks’ grace in which to 
secure it. Although small, balances may be permitted to 
remain uninvested for a reasonable time after the expiry 
of the permit, the rule is that the reinvestment should 
be equated to the proceeds of the sale—but in dollar 
securities. this principle is often satisfied merely by 
temporary reinvestment in short-term United States 
Treasury bonds. These bonds—together with Wall 
Street, which provides a freer market in well-known 
international stocks than the Canadian stock exchanges 
~——may in fact be among the minor beneficiaries of the 
new move. The new regulations have no effect upon 
residents in the overseas sterling area, who have always 
been able—subject to local regulations—to switch 
Canadian securities, since the Canadian loan was made 
only to Britain. 

In sum, therefore, these arrangements stop a drain 
on private British holdings of Canadian securities at the 
expense of opening a new one on official holdings of 
dollars ; they remove some unnatural absurdities in the 
London stock markets that were crippling in‘elligent 
British participation in the fruits of the Canadian Soom; 
and they make it slightly easier to codify and unier- 
stand Britain’s tangled exchange control regulations on 
security dealings. All-these are real advances, and they 
represent another modest victory for liberalism and 
commonsense. 





£44 million in a slightly longer period last year, and réduc- 
ing the total circulation to just under £1,559 million. But 
the seasonal expansion itself was a good deal less this year: 
from its lowest pomt between Easter and Whitsun to its 
August holiday peak, the circulation rose this year by {83 
million, compared with a rise of £109 million last year. 
The spending at the time of the Coronation, and perhaps 
the fact that. some people—including many of Britain’s 
visitors from overseas—took their holidays earlier on that 
account, seem to have been reflected in smaller spendings at 
and around the peak of the season. If that is so, the 
inflationary “feel” of consumer demand in May and June 


may have been a somewhat misleading guide to the undev- 


lying mood of the spending public. The detailed statistics 
of retail trade in June—which have only just become avail- 
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able, and are discussed in a es note this week—do, 
indeed, lend some support to this interpretation of the 
recent trend. 

At all events, the more alarmist school of commentators 
has now to reckon with the fact that the note circulation 
this year shows a smaller rise from the year’s seasonally low 
points (touched soon after Christmas) than in either 1952 
Or 1951. And the net expansion since the Christmas peak 
itself is now no more than {9 million, whereas in the 
similar period last year it was: £33 million. There is still, 
of course, a substantial expansion on a twelve-months’ 
comparison.; but the difference on this basis has shrunk 
from {112 million at last Christmas to £88 million now. 
Qn this admittedly rather slender evidence, the dangers of 
renewed inflation are potential rather than actual—they 
reside especially in the wage claims now pending. 


Two Prices for: British Wheat 


HE Ministry of Food and-representatives of the milling 
tales have now agreed upon a scheme whereby the 
Government’s guaranteed price to farmers for home-grown 
wheat can be implemented despite the freeing of the grain 
trade. When the guaranteed price is above prices quoted 
in the world market, the Ministry will compete with foreign 
offers by offering British wheat at a “free” price; this 
“ freé”’ price, although based on world market prices, will 
be agreed weekly between the. Ministry and the trade. The 
difference between this price and the guaranteed price will, 
of course, be borne by the taxpayer. In order to ensure 
maximum disposal of home-grown wheat at harvest time, 
the millers will store wheat on the Ministry’s behalf, paying 
the farmer the guaranteed price. When the miller consumes 
this wheat, the Ministry will reimburse the amount by which 
the “ free ” price may be below the guaranteed price at the 
time. The millers were also informed this week that it will 
be impracticable to re-open the Liverpool futures market for 
some time, owing to a shortage of storage space for a 
“landed ” market ; the reopening of the futures market in 
London is also being delayed. 

World wheat prices seem, for the time being: to have 
withstood the pressure of bumper crops in North America— 
and of the huge carry-over there—without further retreat. 
Chicage futares fluctuated fairly sharply this week, but by 
mid-week they were back again to $1.82 a bushel for 
September delivery, about the same as a week before ; they 
were helped, no doubt, by the American farmers’ vote (dis- 
cusséd on page 511) to accept marketing restrictions on the 
1954 crop. The Wheat Board’s prices have 
recovered by $4 cents this wink: No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
is now being offered for export both to the free market and 
under the International Wheat Agreement at $2.02} a bushel. 


Merging Tractors 


ARRY FERGUSON’S sudden decision to merge his com- 
pany with the Canadian manufacturers, Massey-Harris, 
has hit the farm machinery industry like a bolt from the 
blue. All the shares inthe Ferguson companies are to be 


_ Since his break with Ford in America, Harry Ferguson has 
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had his designs built for him on a fixed profit basis by 
individual engineering es—he has an arrangement 
with the Standard Motor Company for the supply of tractors 
on these lines, and both companies have found it mutually 
profitable. Massey-Harris is one of three North American 
manufacturers with world-wide connections that have set 
up factories in this country to enable them to supply, 
against sterling, equipment that a number of countries 
cannot afford to buy for dollars from their North American 
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factories. The other companies thet have established here 
are Allis-Chalmers and International Harvester. 

The merger has certain obvious advantages for both 
sides. The North American companies have concentrated 
on building certain specialised implements in which British 
manufacturers are only just beginning to show an interest. 
Pick-up balers and combine harvesters, both designed 
primarily to save time and labour, are two typical examp!cs. 
But they also intend to put into production a general run 
of implements. The only tractor that Massey-Harris makes 
in this country is a heavy-weight of 42 bh.p., with imple- 
ments to scale. The market for tractors of this size ‘s 
specialised and limited ; the ‘bulk of sales comprise medium- 
weight tractors such as those produced by Ford, Nufficld 
and David Brown, and the light Ferguson. The meric 
means that a complete range of light equipment is made 
available to the immense Massey-Harris selling organ's3- 
tion. In spite of the general decline in tractor salcs, 
Standard has for some months been producing Fergusons 
at the rate of 265 a day. | 

Through the Massey-Harris organisation, Ferguson «'! 
gain access to markets in the Eastern hemisphere that « 
has not entered anaes as A: arp © 
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For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
— the largest and most experi- 
enced commercial. bank in 
Australasia. ms 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—2% Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 






Those young people have just bought a little car. 
One day they'll buy a bigger one. More powerful. More 
expensive. They're planning to buy a lot of expensive 
things before they are much older. Starting to buy some 
of them now. Will they choose your ee Today? 
Tomorrow, perhaps? 

With its lively presentation of the news .. . its 
realistic approach t6 the problems of our time, the 
Daily Mirror appeals particularly to young readers. In 
fact, the majority of the 4,500,000 people who buy it every 
day belong to the vital vigorous younger generation. 
With long buying years ahead of them, they are forming 
brand preferences which may last them all their lives. 
They are the folks with your future in their hands. 

Because it has the biggest daily sale on earth, the 
Daily Mirror can offer you the most powerful mass 
market coverage in the history of daily newspapers at 
the lowest square inch per thousand rate of all national 
dailies. And, Daily Mirror readers are young readers. 
Your customers today—nezt month—nezt year. 
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“WONDER DRUGS!” Ill give ’em 
wonder drugs. How about some publicity for 
us basic chemicals ? Maybe Hexamine does not 
sound very exciting but you couldn’t manage 
without me. Not if you wanted plastic bottle 
caps or light switches or covers for telephone 
receivers you couldn’t. ’'m one of the important 
ingredients in plastic manufacture. Got other 
uses, too. I kept the Olympic Torch alight all the 
way from Athens to London in 1948 and I provide 
the heat in the Army ‘ Tommy Cookers’. Proud ? 


Of course I am. I come from Brotherton, one of | 


the largest independent British manufacturers of 
Hexamine and other basic chemicals. 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, 
liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive range 
of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms, 


Brotherton & Company Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds 1. Also at 








Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead. - 


The Lady Godiva Statue was 
presented to the City of 
Bassett 
Green and the photograph 


Coventry by Mr. 


shows this being lowered into 
position on to its plinth 
standing on ‘a garden island 
in Broadgate, the City 
Centre. 
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production is under discussion at Standard. But nothing 
has been said about future arrangements to ‘produce Fer- 
guson designed implements. New implements, like the 
small combine that Ferguson has been anxious to sell for 
come time, will undoubtedly be made by Massey-Harris, 
which in this case cam contribute something in know-how. 
But how many of the existing, as distinct from the new, 
Ferguson implements will eventually be made by. Massey- 
Harris is a question that must be troubling many Ferguson 


suppliers. 


Coronation Sales 


re London shops did well out of the lighthearted 
> spending. spree of coronation visitors in June. In that 
month, when retail sales for the country as a whole were 
6 per cent above those for June, 1952, the central and 
west end area of London reported an increase of twice that 
percentage—a distinction for London that is quite contrary 
to the normal pattern, for London sales usually fluctuate 
less than do’ those elsewhere. Sales in the cafés and 
restaurants were 2§ per cent higher on the year and those 
of sweets were up by no less than 6§ per cent. London’s 
food sales as a whole rose by 20 per cent, compared with 
an average of 9 per cent for the whole country. It is not 
clear whether sales of Coronation novelties did as well as 
the stores had expected—but this class of business is 
reflected in the rise of nearly 30 per cent in London sales 
of jewellery and “ miscellaneous fancy goods.” Sales of 
women’s clothes in London also rose quite sharply by com- 
parison with the rest of the country, and they also did well 
in the London suburbs... Much of the money spent on 
clothes seems to have gone on stockings, sales of which 
were up by 30 per cent in central London and 24 per cent 
in the suburbs, but by only 9 per cent in the rest of 
England. 

The gala mood in London did not extend to the 
provinces, but some effects of the Coronation could be 
discerned in the spending there. The index of sales as a 
whole fell, from 126 in May to 121 in June (1950= 100) ; 
but it was 7 points higher than in June, 1952. Sales of 
food, at 133, were ten points higher than a year ago and 
one point up on the previous month. Clothing sales taken 
as a whole were little changed from those of the previous 
year and, by comparison with May, showed-a sharper than 
normal seasonal decline ; but presumably most new clothing 
for the Coronation would have been bought before and not 
after Coronation day. - Furniture, furnishings and the more 
homely kinds of household goods sold about as well -as 
they were doing last year—but sales of television sets con- 
tinued to run at a high level. The relevant index for the 
big retailers, which includes hardware and electrical goods, 
dropped on the month from“125 to 108, but was still 14 
points above June, 1952. The independent retailers; who 
probably do more radio business than the big shops, 
recorded a drop from 171 in May to 139 in June—but 
this index was no less than 49 points higher than in June, 
1952. On the whole, it appears that, outside London, the 
Coronation month t little benefit to the shops. But 


it should be recalied that the index of total sales for May 
Was 10 points ‘up on the year, at by far the highest figure 
for that month (at 126) since the index was compiled. The 
gain was especially marked in clothes. = «sist : 
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Productivity in Small Packets 


HE seemingly elaborate arrangements made by the 
Board of Trade to administer the small revolving loan 
te industry and agriculture that is to be made available as 
the sterling counterpart of certain American conditional 
aid are presumably to be explained in terms of international 
good manners. The fund for this purpose amounts to 
£1 million, of which £700,000 will be for industry and 
£300,000 for agriculture ; a fund of similar total size made 
available for fuel-saving equipment last year was passed over 
to the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation to 
lend out. For the new fund, however, a special committee 
is to assist the President of the Board of Trade in admini- 
stering the industrial loans, headed by Sir John Woods, 
and a similar committee headed by Sir Stanford Cooper 
will assist the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to lend 
out his. £300,000 to farmers. 
The loans to industry will not normally be granted. for 


periods of more than three years, and first consideration . 


will be given to applications for loans that do not exceed 
£30,000 ; preference will be. given to small and medium 
sized firms. In principle, any project with the object of 
raising productive efficiency in industry might qualify ; in 
practice, loans will be restricted to projects that offer quick 
returns in this respect, and mainly, therefore, for the 
installation of new equipment and improvement of plant 
layout. Interest rates will vary according to the project, 
but for the most part, according to Sir John, will be around 
4 per cent ; this low rate may have been set to avoid the 
lack of interest shown by industry last year when the fuel- 
saving loans were offered at commercial rates. It is to be 
hopea that small companies will not hesitate to present 
projects to obtain these loans ; the idea of a revolving fund, 
like various of the other projects to which the sterling 
counterpart of the $9 million is to be applied, were shaped 
to a large degree by the terms of the Congressional amend- 
ment that made this American aid conditional, but the 
MSA authorities have been accommodating in applying 
these conditions. 


The Navy’s Aircraft Troubles 


AILORS, notoriously uncomfortable on horseback, have 

been having some difficulty too in finding their way 
round the air. The most recent report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates dealing with rearmament gave up most 
of its space to a discouraging post-mortem on naval aircraft 
ordered but not delivered through no fault of the makers. 
An aircraft design ‘cannot be modified in the course of 
production in the way that, presumably, an aircraft carrier 
can, and the continual stream of requested modifications 
that emanated from the Admiralty has served to push the 
delivery date of some designs farther and farther away to 
a point at which the machine threatens to become obsolete 
before it is in service. 

The Navy’s aircraft are ordered on its behalf by the 
Ministry of Supply, and it is probable that liaison between 
the two bodies has not been as good as it might.- The 
Navy has had a representative at the Ministry of Supply, 
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but the Ministry was not always represented when the 
Admirals discussed aircraft. A change is now being made 
to see whether matters can be improved. The staff at the 


Admiralty that is responsible for drawing up aircraft speci- 


fications is going to be “ considerably increased in size,” 

a phrase suggesting that earlier specifications were drawn 
up somewhat hastily. ‘The Navy representative at the 
Ministry of Supply loses his old post and becomes a 
member of the Ministry of Supply under the title of Deputy 
Controller of Supplies (Air). He will in future be respon- 
sible for research and production of aircraft for the Navy, 
giving the Navy a spokesman inside the Ministry. In 
return, the First Lord has agreed that the Ministry's Con- 
troller of Supplies (Air) shall be allowed to attend meetings 


at the Admiralty when aircraft are under discussion. These 


changes put the Navy on the same footing as the Air 
Ministry in its relations with the Ministry of Supply. With 
the prospect of carrier-born fighters of great power—and 
great cost—some tightening up in organisation was clearly 
necessary if the history of the older types of miachine is 
not to be repeated. But the power of the Ministry of 
Supply to decide in these matters whether or-not a Service 
specification shall in fact be put out to the industry, is 

something that the services afe coming to resent, and it 


will certainly Cause friction whem budgets become tighter. 


Whisky Profits Diluted 


HE Distillers’ Company has-this year; for the first time, 
Be followed the normal British practice<of circulating. the 
chairman’s statement to shareholders at the same! time as 
its full accounts. Unfortunately; however, these’ accounts 
make no distinction between the profits and assets of the 
company’s distilling divisions and those of its industrial 
divisions. But Sir Henry Ross’s statement, relating to the 
year to March 31st last, strongly suggests that the fall in the 
group’s trading profits—from £21,265,450 to £13,205,539 
was mainly due to the recession in the chemical and plastics 
trades and not to any weakness in whisky. The’ production 
of both grain and malt whisky has again been “ satisfactory ” 
and the stocks of maturing whisky have again been 
augmented; indeed, within the distilling industry total 
stocks of maturing whisky (at 150 million proof gallons) are 
back to their prewar level and compare with a level of 
stocks of only 82 million proof gallons in 1947, The over- 
seas demand for these whiskies still continues to be greater 
than the amount of mature whisky that can be released from 
stocks. Clearly, then, the heart of the company’s business 
continues to ‘be sound and profitable. 

In the industrial division, however, a sellers’ market seems 
to have given way to a buyers’ market all along the line. 
Even where demand is still rising—as, for example, it still 
is for the company’s biochemical products—stiffer competi- 
tion has brought down selling prices and profit. margins. 
In addition a fall in raw material prices (especially of 
molasses) has helped to reduce the value of the group’s total 
stocks from {56,416,256 to £55,120,669—and this in spite 
of an increase. of over £3 million in the value of whisky 
stocks. Toa very small extent this fall in working capital 
commitments has been accompanied by its usual corollary 
of an improvement in liquid balances ; but the principal 
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‘able to look the dollar in the face in atdeast one very 
peculiar surrounding,” namely in- Jay MYS Currency retention 
scheme. For sgme time now ane e exporters who have 
traded “in dollars to their excha ge authorities have been 
allowed to keep’ back a: tion of them for the purchase 


of certain raw materials and other ‘imports that are con- 










‘sidered to lead to the promotio in of exports. As from August 
20th this scheme has been. aded {0 cover export earnings 
from all currency areas. speaking, those who 


hand in soft currencies will be allowed to draw back 
milly in currencies of equivalent 
softness ; but apparently those who hand in £10 of sterling 
are-allowed to draw back £1 worth of dollars or any other 
currency they like, The only limitation: is that the 
nea: ones See ee any of the 185 
items: in. the permitted ‘list. ~ 

Presumably this additional i iicenstae Gr dtatting exports is 
being given in the hopes of bringing enough sterling into 
Japan’s reserve to enable it to take up its right to repurchase 
in three months the spot dollars that it has ‘recently sold 
against sterling in the London market. If Japan does not 
receive enough sterling to exercise its repurchasing rights, 
the sterling area gold and dollar reserves will benefit accord- 
ingly ; but . British and Commonwealth exporters, their 
market no longer protected by the cushion of 2 soft 
currency, will be likely to feel the pinch. 





“ener in Coffee 


RAZIL, which grows half the world’s coffee, is currcatly 
winning its traditional tug-of-war over prices with the 


" United States, which drinks two-thirds of world supplics. 


a g off for some. weeks, American buyers have 
now been forced te come in on a rising market. The ca:lict 
recovery in prices met sttong resistance from buyers in 

: ae ies, and in the first half of July 
- abot 4458. per ewt for extra 
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The Burroughs M200 

Direct multiplication (answers calcu- 
lated and printed automatically in 
one fast operation); automatic proof 
of. accuracy; direct subtraction; 
entries fully described as desired — 
these are some of the features of this 
speedy multiplying accounting ma- 
chine. Other styles of Typewriter- 
Accounting Machines are available 
for practically all accounting routines 
+ sales, purchase and general ledgers, 
statistical applications, etc., with up 
fo 21 totals if required. 


This incomparable Burroughs machine 
handles complete routines— faster, and at less cost 


WHATEVER JOB THE OFFICE HAS ON HAND—stores records, 
cost accounting, payroll — the work normally divides itself into three 
distinct operations: caleulating, posting or preparing, and checking. 


On Burroughs Multiplying Typewriter-Accounting Machines the — 


three steps are cut to one. Calculating and posting are done as a single, 
continuous operation — with automatic proof of accuracy. 

ihe potential saving-in time (and cost!) is obvious. This unique 
machine, the only one available with direct multiplication, not repeated 
addition, accelerates the production of complete and accurate records 

\ing management timely figures without posting “peaks.” You 

Owe it to your business to see it prove its efficiency in action. Call 
Burroughs today, 

Bernal Adding Machine Limited, Aven House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1, Sales and Service Offices in principal cities. 





Less waste more speed. I//ustrated here is the keyboard 
of a Burroughs M200. Multiplying Typewriter-Accounting 
Machine. The fact that all computing and typing keys can 
easily be spanned with two hands greatly reduces manual 
ee for the operator, and increases her speed and 


For becca advice on business figuring 
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Then a severe frost hit the plantations in the two main 
producing states-of Sao Paulo and Parana, and though its 
real effect will not be known until the coffee trees flower 
in September and October, the news effectively tilted the 
precarious balance between supply and demand again in 
the seller’s favour. Prices quickly rose, to reach about 50§s. 
per cwt for extra prime, f.o.b. Santos. They dropped sharply 
last week on rumours that the Brazilian authorities would 
at last allow some part of the export earnings from coffee 
to be exchanged into cruzeiros at the free market rate for 
the US dollar, which is roughly twice the official rate. This 
was widely expected to bring down the dollar price of 
Brazilian coffee. The rumourg and the expectation both 
proved correct (the new rir Sas were briefly discussed 
in last week’s issue of The Economist, but the market 
effect was short-lived. 

Prices have since advanced from 460s. per cwt for extra 
prime, f.o.b. Santos, to about 484s. on the prospective tight- 
ness of supplies in 1954-55, on the appreciation of the 
cruzeiro and, latterly, on the re-entry of American buyers. 
A resumption of Continental buying is expected shortly. 
Nevertheless, the market does not yet appear to have 
regained its former vigour, and prices may fluctuate about 
the present high level until the autumn. If the damage to 
the Brazilian crops then proves to be extensive, a further 
advance in prices could meet much consumer resistance in 
the United States, where the retail price of a pound of 
coffee already leaves little change out of a dollar bill. In 
Britain, a minor market, consumption has fallen appreciably 
since prices approached world levels after they were 
decontrolled last year. Imports of the high-priced Brazilian 

eans have naturally suffered most, and imports from East 
Africa and the Belgian Congo now form a higher proportion 
of total British supplies. 


More Price Falls in Materials 


HE prices of basic materials continued to decline last 
month. The Board of Trade’s index (which seeks to 
measure price changes in all basic materials used by British 
industry except fuel) dropped by another 1.2 per cent to 
144.1 (June, 1949, equals 100). Increases in some materials, 
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notably lead (up by 4.6 per cent) and raw cotton (up by 
0.6 per cent) were more than offset by falls of 12.0 pe 
cent in tin, 5.0 per cent in rubber and 2.2 per cent in ray 
wool. The price indices for materials used by the mechanical] 
and electrical engineering industries temporarily moved 
against the basic trend in July, rising by 1.0 per cent ang 
1.3 per cent respectively. This was mainly because of , 
jump of 21.3 per cent in the price of brass ingots. The 
chart illustrates the time-lag in movements between the 
highly sensitive basic index and the less sensitive indices 
for the two engineering industries. It shows, incidentally, 
that—in contrast to some private indices that are based 
on the prices of commodities dealt in on the commodity 
markets—all three of these official indices are still well above 
the levels of June, 1950, when the Korean war began. 


Changed Pattern of Trade 


ETAILED analysis of the trade figures for the first half 
D of this year confirms that Britain has maintained the 
miarked change in the geographical pattern of trade that 
was brought about by the crisis measures of end-1951 and 
early 1952. Despite the easing this spring of the restraints 
upon imports from OEEC countries and the greater freedom 


- for some hard currency imports consequent upon the re- 


opening of commodity markets, British imports from 
non-sterling sources in the first half of this year amounted 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE BY AREAS 
(Monthly averages in ¢ million) 





Imports, iTotal exports, | Gross visible 
c.i.f. f.o.b. deficit 
Ist half Ast half lst half 





1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 1953 
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Dollar area......... | 70 49 | 31 | 34 | «40 16 
ORBG apelin 655 455 78 64 58 62 2 2 
Other non - sterling : } 
WOE Sc atiie Fes oF. OF). BL} 14 15 
Non - sterling areas | ae 
combined ........ |} 150 | 123 | 117 74 33 
Percentage of total ... 53 51 b4 | 96 52 
Sterling area. <<<. (132 | 18 fi01 | 2° 31 
Percentage of total... | 38 | 47 49 @ 4 48 
vewtisest 241 | 218 | 


to only 53 per cent of total imports—a proportion that 
contrasts with 62 per cent for the first half of 1952 but 
is roughly the same as that attained in the second half 
of this year. This contrast is clearly brought out in an 
analysis published this week by the Board of Trade, the 
salient figures from which are summarised in the accom 
panying table. The proportion of total imports coming 
from the sterling area, of course, rose correspondingly 
from 38 to 47 per cent, Simultaneously, exports to the 
non-sterling area rose from 51 per cent of the total to 54 pet 
cent and those to the sterling area fell by three points 
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to 46 per cent. .Non-sterling imports dropped by no less 
than 24.2 per cent, whereas total imports fell by 11.5 per 
cent, but non-sterling exports fell by only 4.9 per cent Come 
ared with a 9.§ per cent fall on the total. The gross visible 
pare 
deficit in the first half of 1953 was therefore almost equally 
divided between trade with the non-sterling and sterling 
areas. as it was in the last half of 1952; whereas in the 
érst half of 19§2 it was attributable almost wholly to trade 
with the non-sterling area. ’ 

This pattern is unlikely to be substantially altered in the 
second half of this year. Although some further easing of 
restraints upon imports from OEEC is generally expected, 
any such concessions will take time to show their full 
elect: on the other hand, a further relaxation of restric- 
tions can be expected in Australia and other sterling 
markets. The rise this year in imports from the sterling 
area in the first half 6£ this year chiefly reflected much 
larger shipments of raw wool and cocoa; imports of raw 
wool were 66 per cent higher by value than in the last 
half of 1952 and 36 per cent higher than in the first half. 

The value of exports to the non-sterling area remained 
at the lower level established in the last half of 1952 ; an 
increase of £§ million a month to the dollar and OEEC 
countries together was offset by a fall in exports to other 
non-sterling countries, owing to smaller shipments of 
engineering goods to restricted markets in Finland, Egypt, 
Brazil and Argentina. Larger shipments of chemicals and 
refined petroleum accounted for most of the increase in 
exports to the OEEC countries. The recovery in exports 
to the sterling area, which were £5 million a month above 
the level of the second half of 1952, was spread over nearly 
all groups of manufactures, but was particularly marked in 
the metals and engineering groups. 


Freer Dutch Exchanges 


qu has taken yet another step towards a freer 
economy. Foreign exchange balances need no longer 
be handed over to the Netherlands Bank, but may now be 
held by all Dutch residents, enterprises and commercial 
banks. The immediate effect of the new freedom will be 
to “ spread” Dutch exchange reserves, so that the holdings 
of the Netherlands Bank may be expected to fall in the 
coming weeks. Thjs relaxation does not, of course, amount 
'o convertibility for the guilder, under any interpretation of 
that much misused term. United States and Canadian dollars 
can still be exchanged only against guilders ; but all other 
currencies may be converted into one another without 
restriction for current account transactions—although 
a control still applies to capital transactions in all 
cias, . 
_ The Netherlands now appears to exercise more liberal 
foreign exchange regulations than any other European 
country except. Switzerland, and it seems well able to sus- 
(ain them. Despite last winter’s floods, it is estimated that 
the balance of payments will still be in surplus this year 
‘o the tune of about $150 million ; last year’s surplus was 
over three times this figure, so that the Netherlands was 
able to renounce all United States aid early in the year, and 
has yet succeeded in raising its foreign exchange reserves to 
‘pproximately $1,100 million—a very large reserve indeed 
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for a country of this size. Holland’s transformation from 
one of the most chronic deficit countrjes in Europe tc its 
present position of strength has. been achieved within the 
space of two years ; and it should not escape attention that 
the improvement has coincided with a reversion—much 
criticised at first—to orthodox economic and monetary 
policies. Now that the Dutch Government has gone thus 
far, it could surely give the lead to some of its weaker 
neighbours by abolishing its obnoxious scheme for partial 
retention by exporters of dollar earnings. 


Dispersal for Aircraft Designers ? 


HE de Havilland Aircraft Company has brought over 
- to this country a small aircraft, the Beaver, built by 
its Canadian subsidiary. It is a highly specialised design, 
intended to meet operating conditions peculiar to the 
Canadian Great Lakes, and its landing gear offers a choice 
of wheels, skis or floats. It can carry a load equivalent 
to 6 passengers and a pilot. The importance of the Beaver 
is not that it is a pleasant and financially successful piece 
of designing but that it was designed in Canada. There 
is an obvious risk, in the event of war, in having designers 
in whose hands lies the future of the country’s. defences 
concentrated in so small and vulnerable an area as the 
British Isles. Aircraft design needs considerable experi- 
ence, of a kind not easily found in an industrially young 
country ; and, in an attempt to encourage it, one or two 
British companies have taken steps to allow their subsidiary 
companies in Commonwealth countries to experiment with 
their own local designs. The Beaver is the product of one 
such team. Its success in meeting a set of local conditions 
that are apparently not restricted to Canada is shown by 
the fact that more than §00 are now im operation ; quite 
a number of them have been bought by the United States 
Army and are in service in Korea, 


Designing on a far more ambitious scale has been undeér- 
taken™by the Hawker Siddeley subsidiary, Avro Canada, 
which is responsible for the production of a night fighter— 
again designed for special Canadian requirement$—and of 
the Orenda jet engine that powers it. Avro Canada is also 
reported to be designing a genuine flying saucer ;- its 
military role has not yet been disclosed. 

Aircraft orders are not, however, so plentiful that com- 
panies can contemplate spreading their resources in this 
way On any great scale, nor is diversity of designs encouraged 
by the Services. But circumstances are forcing British 
companies to open factories outside this country—for 
example, the assembly factories now being set up for British- 
designed rockets shipped to Australia for testing on the 
Woomera range. Whilst British factories rely heavily on 
export orders for employment, their inability to deliver 
aircraft in times of general rearmament is leading 
Commonwealth governments to insist upon local produc- 
tion. India is building Vampires, and Australia, Canberras 
and Sabres, whilst Rolls-Royce has recently completed its 
first Canadian factory. Experience suggests that this is 
a slow and extravagant way of getting aircraft, but it appears 
an inevitable development from the present prospéct of 
long-term international tension. 





Quiet Freight Markets 


: 


LTHOUGH the Chamber of Shipping index of tramp 
freight rates for July rose slightly from 73.8 to 75.8, 

fixtures made in the first three weeks of August do not indi- 
cate that this improvement is likely to be held. The period 
between the grain harvests is often one of inactivity in the 
freight market, and this year charterers in other trades appear 
to be equally reluctant to fix tonnage. On the Baltic Ex- 
change a fixture at repeated-rates, except for prompt tonnage, 
is regarded almost with vague surprise. The general level 
of rates, however, is still rather higher than about the same 
time last year. Last July, for example, the Chamber of 
Shipping index, computed on the new basis of 1952 = 100, 
was 73.5. Although it dropped to 71.2 in August, 19§2, 
subsequent months saw it rise gradually to 88 in November 
and it remained in the region of the 80s until June last. 
It is probable that this seasonal pattern will be repeated 
this year. Time charter rates fell in July, the new Chamber 
of Shipping time charter index being 57.4 for this month, 
compared with 61.6 in June and 85.2 in July, 1952. The 
time charter index is based on an average rate in 1952 
of 24s. 5d. per ton dw per month for oil-fired steamships 
and 27s. rod. per month for motorships. Recent fixtures 
of vessels on time charter for varying periods suggest that 
rates will improve during coming months. Nevertheless, 
a substantial increase in freight rates will be needed to offset 
the recent advance (now somewhat modified) in oil bunker 
prices, which will seriously affect voyage accounts. 

At current freight levels the margin of profitability must 
be extremely narrow, and there is no doubt that in certain 
cases it has disappeared. Some owners have accepted 
fixtures which are bound to show a loss, rather than incur 
the expense. of laying up, in the hope that this may be 
avoided ; but laying up cannot be deferred too long. 
According to the Chamber of Shipping, tonnage laid up 
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PYE. If shareholders in Pye can per- 
suade themselves to turn away from the 


to pay a dividend of 20 per cent on: the 
new ordinary capital of £602,362, com- 


eee ieee ‘tons. gross. Although this 4 


a ‘the quarter, it compares 
with the small figure of 41,074 tons a year ago. The 
August decline in freights last year, however, resulted jn 
an increase in the laid-up figure to as much as 290,393 tons 
on October 1; and the simultaneous incidence of higher 
bunker costs and lower freights may well cause another 


procession to the laying-up berths. 


SHORTER NOTES 


For the third time the Capital Issues Committee has 
turned down an application by United Dominions Trus: for 
permission to increase its share capital. The chairman of 
the trust, Mr Gibson Jarvie, has declared frankly that he 
is “ regretfully forced to the conclusion ” that this refusal 
is due either to“ wilful prejudice ” or else to Governinent 
planners’ “ inability to discriminate between a hire- -purchase 
agreement used purely as a secufity instrument in the 
acquisition of a combine harvester or ship’s engines, for 
example, and a hire-purchase agreement covering a radio 
set or a washing machine.” Mr Jarvie agrees, however, 
that the company is still “ comfortably within the accepted 
ratio.of capital to borrowings (whether by loans, deposits 
or acceptances),” and that even without an increase in 
capital it should be able to continue its present remarkable 
rate of expansion for some years to come. 

* 


The level of activity at British ports in the second quarter 
of this year, as measured by the tonnage of ‘cargo shipping 
engaged in foreign trade entering them and being cleared, 
was the highest for the second quarter of any year since 
1939. Vessels entering these ports totalled 17,600,000 tons, 
and vessels cleared 12,400,000 tons. Clearances from 
London were 14 per cent higher than at this time last year. 


The directors maintain ruefully that the 
group has mot had its “fair share of 
Government orders,” but then go on to 
draw the cheerful conclusion that the 
group’s business will not be undermined 
by any. pruning im the defence pro- 





cartoons and articles (including one 
reproduced from Punch) in the 1952-53 
report, they will find that the company’s 
own accounts make equally cheerful read- 
ing. There was a much bigger expansion 
in the group’s business last year than the 
rise in trading profits (from £783,554 to 
£955,992) would at first suggest, for 
profit margins fell following a. judicious 
cut in selling prices. The group’s export 
business also expanded, except in elec- 
trical appliances where the closing of the 
Australian market dealt the group a severe 
blow. Stocks fell’ in value from 
£2,748,174 to £2,606,210; and this, 
together with last year’s issue of 578,747 
deferred 5s, ordinary shares at 12s. each, 
enabled the group to reinforce its liquid 


resources. Its bank overdraft was reduced, 


from £444,715 to sca seep its cash 
balances were increased from £36,007 to 
£197,464. This reinforcement of resources 
and the advance in profits were suffi- 
ciently strong to encourage the directors 


pared with 18 per cent on the original 
capital of £434,061 a year ago. 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 


Consolidated earnings :—~— ah £ 
Trading profit.,........ 783,554 955,992 
Total income.......... re 961, 962 
Depreciation .......... ,185. 135, 018 
iS BARU 6 56 oc ok cS 448 820 508,256 
INO BOOTS re is aes 160,579 | 282,993 
Ordinary dividends ..... 53,552 69,807 


Ordinary dividends {per 
CORES o. avin Scheie . 18° 20 


Dividend reserve ...... 21,000 aes 
Added to group carry 
forward os. 35 39 « EASES 105,286 
Cons. balance sheet ~~ 
Fixed assets, less depre- . 

Clatiin:. 6 bees ci 8% 789,740 957,010 
Net current assets ...., 2,014,053 2,339,736 
BION So irs aesoex 2,748,174 2,606,210 
Hire purchase debtors. . a4 198,735 
COON ee ivcuss 36, 464 

_ Bank overdraft. ....... 444,715 7,026 

MOVES So ooo eS 857, 1,218,502 - 

Ordinary capital ...... 434,061 602,862* . 


5s. deferred ord. stock at 18s. 9d. yields £5 7s. per cent. 
* Including 53 per cent from di diviiena, cana 


gramme. The immediate prosperity of 
the Pye group will more upon 
sales of i a sets than on sides of 


radios; and it is not surprising that the 
report contains a stron plea for commer- 
cial television programmes, There is \ very 
little comment on the course of trad: 
the last few months, but trends here can 
hardly have been other than favourable ; 
the Coronation and cricket will have seen 
to that. 
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PINGHIN, JOHNSON. In his 
statement accom the full accounts 
of oa ae Associates, the 
Mr G. R. T. Taylor, confirm: 
lief in the market that ‘he 
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eral years “the volume and: value 


parent company’s sales fell. 
its - profit margins were 
he he majority of Pinchin ‘ohne 
on ‘bsidiaries were faced 
difficult conditions. . The deg: 
wisely begun to reduce its stocks 
in dvance of the fall im prices, 
+ has not had to suffer any heavy losses 


Years to Mar. 31, . 
1952 


3953 
‘ht a 1,446,076 
ome... pa eee 2,027,164 1,546,807 
tion. awe ae + ae are 
tion «+++ 1s0seess, Aa aa 
Ore y divigens 345,1 284,347 
ae (cer 95 20 
ies me, 200,000 gaz ; 
Contingent. oe 
Added to Ou? pin) ae 
heat :-——~ 
ets, lass depre 
on cuaee 2,603,344 3,073,034 
t assets .4... 5,393,804 6,782,931 
. cates ne 5,055,055 5,201, 
es eS 470,614 1,413,291 
pital . ss. én 370; 
oak aeeee 4,425,438 4,606,447 
pital ....0 2,629, 2,629,800 


hare at 32s. 9d. yields £6 2s, ber cent. 


on these. In fact, im the consolidated 
balance sheet the book value of stocks is 
shown to have risen from £5,0§5,055 to 
f5,201,934—an increase that suggests that 
some products were piling up unsold in 
the group’s factories, Another sign of 


caution is that the directors have decided the 


the contingencies and stock de- 
preciation reserve unchanged at £500,000 
and to reduce the ordinary dividend from 
io 20 per cent—a decision that was 
liscussed in these columms on July 28th. 
Indeed, perhaps the only heartening 
feature of the company’s full accGunts is 
t year’s loan stock issue has led 
substantial improvement.in liquid 
Moreover, the directors expect 

that bank loans overdrafts of 
(912,959, which have been: run up by 


fo ieave 


overseas subsidiaries, will be $u 


in the current financial year. But 


| *C ORDINARY SHARES: "Finencial Times” index (July |, 1935 « 100) 
| 20 FIXED INTEREST STOCKS: “Financial Times” index { July 1, 1935 « 100) 
| MARKINGS: Weekly average of borgains marked 


in the Stock Exchange Official List ee Ls 
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DEBENHAMS. The 4s. ordinary. 
have recently 


rumours to some extent, has disappointed 
the most determined bulls, for it offers no 
immediate gain to shareholders; 
shares were therefore marked down by 
Is, to 29s. 


‘The company has revalued its invest- 
ments in subsidiaries “on a basis con- 
sidered fair and reasonable by the com- 

pany’s auditors,” and has used this 


‘revaluation as an opportunity to capitalise 


£3 million from reserves so as to write up 
nominal value of the ordinary shares 
from 4s. to 10s. each. The directors con- 
sider that the proposed scrip issue should 
not take place until after the annual 
general meeting in December, when share- 
holders will have in their possession the 
company’s accounts for the year to July 
31, 1953. The present price of the shares 
is therefore only justified by the hope 
that the scrip issue foreshadows an 
increase im-equity dividends. There are 
grounds for optimism on. this score, for 
recently the interim ordinary dividend 
ee 
cent. 
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LONDON: STOCK EXCHANGE | 


Next Account begins : September 2nd. 


Next Contango Day.: September 2nd. 
Next Settlement Day : August 26th 


Tue stock markets continued to make a 
good showing at the end of the old 
account and the beginning of the new. 
Business in the gilt-edged market wis at a 
low ebb beat the undertone remained 
firm ; some gains were made by the longer- 
dated nationalisation stocks and by the 
close on Wednesday the price of the new 
Gas stock had improved to 4 premium. 
Insurance. shares scored a few minor 
advances, but home banking issues 
tended to drift slightly lower. The 
foreign market remained quiet, though 
issues showed .some improve- 
ment. In the market for dollar stocks, the 


‘new exchange control’ regulations on 


switching operations. established a 
common premium on United States 
and Canadian securities. At first a 
premium of 4 per cent (on the middle 
rate of $2.80 to the £) was quoted, but 
later on a common premium of 3} per 
cent was quoted on the actual exchange 
rates of the U.S.. dollar and the Canadian 
dollar. In the initial *re-shuffle, sucti 
stocks as International Nickel (which 
earlier had been. quoted in London at 
only a very slight premium above the 
Canadian price) were marked up, while 
“ Canpacs ” and others that had previously 
carried a higher premium, were marked 
down. 

Steady advances in prices were recorded 
throughout almost the whole of the indus- 
trial market and by the close on Wednes- 
day, the Financial Times ordinary share 
index ‘had improved to 123.7, compated 
with 122.6 a week earlier. Some of the 
biggest advances were made on the first 
day of the new account, while the shares 
which were most in-demand were those in 
the shops and stores group. Oil shares, 
which were a little unsteady at the end of 
the ‘old account, staged a recovery on 
Wednesday under the lead of Anglo- 
Iranian, which *were marked up to 7H 
following the news of the revolt in Iran. 


_ Very few price changes were recorded in 


the Kaffir market, but copper and tin 


~shares continued to improve. 
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Security Indices Yields 
1953 | a =e Ere : ~ 
: 
Ord.* Int.t Cons. | Ord. 
Aug. 12...) 122-6 | 108-87] 4-09 | 5-70 
». 13...| 322-6 | 108-87] 4-09 | 5-70 
» 14...) 123-1 | 108-89} 4-09 | 5-67 
» AT...) 123-2 4 108-891 4-09 | 5-67 
, 48.... 123-3 | 108-93] 4-09 | 5-66 
19...) 123-7 | 108-971 4:09 | 5-65 
’ otal bargains 
1953, High} 125-0 | 108-97 ] Aug. 12; 6,845 
(Mar. 6) (Aug. 19) ,, 13) 6,492 
» Low.j 113-9 | 195-68] |, 14) 6,636 
‘May 20) (Jan. 5)] |. 1T} 8322 
1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66] -,, 18) 1,301 
dais | 206 Si... 9) 1,382 
, Low.} 103-1 | 100-67 
une 24 uly 3 oe 
July 1, 1925-100. — ¢ :1928=100. 
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884 | 83% (Br. Trans. 3% '68-73....| 874% | 87% |2 9 6/319 8 a eo 100 fi... | Bi 4324 oa 
99} | 954 (Br. Trans. 4% '72-77....| “983 | 984% /2 5 7/4 2 31 i: eases ses | i 16 i 
aN | Bt carter) BAL BRET Lh joe fe | 
95 i | Br. Gas 6 69-71 ..... | 944%) ora lag tee 
_9% aay. ‘Br. Gas 44), "69712... 39 | 9 8 8 ala 1 a } ere iis. cone ee RE 
fe} To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. Q To latest date. {(§) Net yields are . he Sra te 25/6 95 1 16 
calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. in {. * Ex dividend, f Assumed : 
average life 12 years approximately. J 2248 
"7 Pee ST Se | pan bein | ad 34/ 4 ef {Bowater Paper 1. -| 3/1 
a | Prices TRUSTEE P Pri ¥ id, SONS | ee rit, Aluminium f | 2 18 Se A 
Prices, 1952 “| Jan.1toAug.19 STOCKS AND Leos 12, ie ae i ie 16, | 38/9 Hy : bi bois Brit. ae Tob. Lg a di 
High | Low | High | Low. eae BONDS) — | oo “I 5 | 679 | 5/64 | 1120] - GhalCarreras “B” 2/6..... - ! 
. r =. - Sree —< oo = = i a: Ti 
88%, | 81h | 89} | 84} 'Aust. 34% '65-69....| | 5 3i 
923 | 86 944 | 91. IN. Zealanddg%, '62- 65) | 319 101 0 
ost - | 98 | 934 Ss: Africa 34% '54-59 '4 5 49 
68 ost | 66% |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. (4 6 4 
91 84 933 | 90: ‘Liverpool 3%, °54-64. | \'3 18 100 Gig | 54/44|.-20'cl  34alTate & Lyle fi...... y 
4 | oF 3 882 |P.L.A. 34% °66-71...| 4 4 gh O82 | O4/19 | 20 chai tate & Lyle fi...... I 
1038 | 97} | 204} | 101} \Agric. Mort. 5% °S9- “69 1412 3 C 
684 | 61} | 73 | 66} |Austria 44% "34-59 .., l412 SA sos las7al Bel siblUniever fl... : 
13 5 | 214} 8 iChinese 5% 1913..... Nil C 
6B | 43t | 66 | 49 German 5%......... | sia I 
8s  & | come WA le scp sesnk -- $3973 11491 Tic Nil sllhantico Tea tl .....; 
1454 (| 103. | 1342 | un apan 5% -1907......! 
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t 
rices, 1953 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, I 
1.1 to Aug.19 Dividends | ORDINARY = [aug. 13,|Aug. 19,) Aug. 19, | arn" | sv AL | 22 | peeeBtyvour 2/8 «<--> I 
igh | Low | (@) @). () | STOCKS 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 957. |'65/9°-| 80 al 120. De Beers 5/- Bearer. ‘ 
% | % | Bawme& Ditcont | [| ( 8. 4. ibe -134e 
10} 58 yA | 7 b| 7 aiBarclays “B” {1.,... | 66/6 * | 65/6 | f sé ist 175 6 . 50-aiRhokana £1......... ; 
9 | 46/3 6 bj 6 alLioyds “ “A” £5, {1 pd. 53/6 | 53/6 |4 9 9 I 
9 | 64/- 8 8.q\Midland £1, fully pd... 72/- | 72/- | 4 811 * Ex dividend. ? 
Lb | 59/3 | BD on Prov. “B” £5, £ ‘fe 13/6 | 13/6 | 412 6 | ’ 
- a Westminster / l/- |4 811 i i 
3 | 67/6 | 108 TatAlexanders a ta | I-46 7 New York ety Prices 
6 | 35/6 5b 5 a@iNat. Disc: “A” | 39/9 | 40/- 15.0 0 Setters trannies ca eects WIE : 
3. | 39/- 5 6 6 aUnion Disc. {1 ...... 43/- | 44/- | 4101 s | Aug." 
14 | 32/3 46 4 aBarc.(D.C.&0,)“A" fl 37/6 | 37/- 14 6 6 12 
| 39/3 | Tal 9 bChart. Bk. of India {1 42/- | 42/- | 613 4¢ tis 
NSURANCE p Inter. Paper.. 55 |% 
se | oT | SOa 8% bLeg. & Gen. {1 5/- pd. 83 8 1318 3 - Nat. Distill.... 19} 3 
1A | 17% | 20a) 40th Pearl £1, fully ypd....| 20) | 20 13 6 5h Cel. of Amer. .| 26 ears Roebuck 59 | % 
8; | 52H | «100 105tc/ Prudential “A” {1.. i 36. | o 33 Chrysler ., ...j 70}*| 69 {Shell........ 154 | & 
4 | | Breweries, ETc | Gen, Elec. ...| 75 | 7 ilofN.J. 74 | 
6 |114/9 | 33-5 10'aBassfl.,........... 1117/6 116/38. |}7 711 Gen. Motor .. ie 3h e 
i 15/98 wt = oe a. yews gael ss Hey 7 : 5 T 6 Goodyear wwestinghouse. i 7 
217s 4 a Guinness 10/-..... Fis j o.46°3 ickel. ail | *| Woolworth - 
[-. | Gfm 4 8 5 4 allnd Coope 5/-.......| 8/6 | 84 4 1 2 B [inter Ni iv, 41g | 405°) W or 
t Free of tax. Yield calculated on basis. {a) Interim dividend. b) Final dividend. year’s dividend. of face value, 
(¢) Toeartiest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; “vista basis 14%. (h Also 294 ta tax free cash bonus ; Lia basis 1 gee , 12° 
tor 9 months ; yield basis 16%. (j) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yield. ) To later awe (m) Yield basis 10%, (n) of 1% 
for 4 months ; yield Lasis 10;%. (0) Yield basis 8§%, after capital bonus. (p) Also § 5% net ca not Yield Secis 


20% 
(7) Yield basis 15% after capital bonus, (3). Yield basis 124% after capital bonus. (¢) Yield basis 19° 1% _ (u) Weld aa SO Bi Yield basis 1b% 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
Vie e S BRITISH “Overseas 
ug tatis 1C8 Prices and Wages........::.... Aug. 8th § Western Europe: 
Ij Production and — 2 15th Production and Trade...... Aug. &th 
| TAR a endo sast cane This week British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 15th 
Sa External Trade.............s.... July 25th Western E 
a Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Sieaes Supply This week 
a Industrial Profits .............-. Aug. Ist United States .................. July 25th 
) 9 ? ~ 
i 4 wa 
18 
I M wer in Great B 
a anpo er in rea ritain . 
rg 
» Monthly averages 1952 1953 
i . ve |} + 
) 16 1950 1951 [3 1952 May June July Aprit | May June | July 
| 
5 
| 5a : 
i TOTAL MANPOWER(') : 
L By orking population : : 
8 Total... ..:csaivavseeeiews See =snaeaeeeees 000s | 22,954 | 23.228 | 23,294 | 23,300 | 23,294 | 23,297 | 23,309 | 23,325 | 23,325 | 
ba Mot... acs ck tubes bsemes se eaweeeee Geese een . 15,678 | 15,791 | 15,864] 15,872 | 15,864 | 15,865} 15,868 | 15,867 | 15,862 | 
Women .....0e0t ive sawed vba te Mee eS eaeeee s 1,276 1,437 7,430 1,428 7,430 | 1,432 7,441 7,458 7,463 
) 1§ | 
tp iiismed Forces. .«:;.0+-0asudpanteeeeans ieee wt 690} s27| 872} sm} 872} s72]  s66| ser] 865} 
| 16 QeRivil employment: 
Total... cise cee eee avistesekewnn o 21,993 | 22,214 | 22,119 | 22,114 | 22,119 | 22,107 | 22,110 | 22,167 | 22,190 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing. ......+++++00« a 1,161 | 1,139| 21122] 1,203} 1,112] 1122] L072) 1,087} 1,092 
1d Mining and quatryll@..«s ¢sessu cece cis uenee ic 852 $56; 875 873 875 876 878 877 876 
16 | Building and contracting..<icucsdsokoybiuep aus . 1,434 | 1,449 1,435} 1,420] 1,435] 1,430] 1436; 1447} 1,448 
Distributive tradéS:. . cise cccncews uae eu ee ebekn a 2,571 2,600 | 2,616 2,612 2,616 2,623 2,631 2,638 2,641 | 
} 14 Public administration... 45s see ere oeknes eas 2 1,362 1,350 1,336 1,338 1336 1,336 1,324 1,322 1,320 ' 
7 : Manufacturing industri€S:......cscseececcesees - 8,510 8,736 8,626 8,677 8,626 8,590 8,715 &,724 8,723 ' 
tl | 
$I CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (*) 
increase or decrease since June, 1950: | 
} 10 Employees in engineering(*).....<[cs..+ceceees 000s _ + 103 | + 212] + 229} + 212] + 196] + 191 | + 189 
iz i consumer goods industries(*)...... os _ + 41] — 126] =— 109 — 126; — 142};— 7 | + 6 
. 
) UNEMPLOYMENT | 
| 14 GERBy duration : | 
bE All durations—total:. i. ssas's shu cevesnececnets 000s 314-2 252-9} 414-2 467-4 440-1 393-5 375-8 340-3 | 297-7 272-7 
) 2 * em ee ys ey eee i 220-1 | 161-5 227°8 235-1 223-1 210-0 239-4 214-3 193-6 | 179-7 
. » og WOME ee vacua: cece eu eeeeaet a 94-1 91-4 186-4 232-3 217-0 183-5 136-4 126-0 104-2 93-9 
| 77 a ' 
» 5 Temporary or under 2 weeks—men.........+ ee ~ 59-2 49-8 87:8} 106-6; 102-4 86-8 74-2 66-9 60-0; 56-4 ° 
Z eo one a ‘ —WOMED. 6... 040s = 33-8} SUT] OT) I3T-1} 128-6). 91-4] 46-8) 45-0) 56) Ss 
10 Over 8 weeks—men..... oeckhaces t4450%s0bne es 105-3 13:2 85-9 84-4 16-3 80-6 111-5 102-2 90-7 |; Bf3 
a ww WONDER sv eg vos eetesnsevicreses . 32:5} 27-9] S02] 52-7] 48-7] SIT] 55-8) SOT) 42:8)  3a4 
J ” y_ industry (*): “| 
0 DORMS . cc éssaneenee ouneecbasdavetsixavas ° % 0-6 0-8 8-6 156 15-3 10-9 1-5 1-4 1-2 | 1-9 
Sp MEME CIURIDG.... sss essaevcesneeeereavivansepens - Lil $4): S90. 30)- 36) 523] Ad] F815) ORS 
4 Vehicles... . .csacanh eee 60000 bWaaRee seamen as 0-8 0-5 0-7 0-7 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-3 0-7 0-6 
Engineering, te. 25s sans paceaGes Siwieeed vanes - 1-5 1-0 1-4 1-3 1-4 1-4 1+5 1-5 1-4 1-2 
FHI Coakmining .., 4.5. sscasuactccttascaeye ities . O03} O02] O28] O2]- O28] O28] O3) O88] 0-2 0-2 
9 Distributive trades. Jccs.tivesabedebcbeuen® pe tet 1-2 1-1 1-5 1-5 1-3 1-3 1-6 1-5 1-3 1:2 
1 y regions (*) 
9 ME (reat Britalels; cso oni ended ateees = 1-5 1-2 2-0 2-2 2-1 1-9 1:8 1-6 1-4 1-3 
Of Lond n and South Eastern ..... baa eens wkes oe pa 1-1 0:9 1:3 1-2 1+2 1-1 1-3 1-2 1-0 0-9 
on Eastern ..sssevseeseeeenees bcivartadewals ot ‘ 1-2 0-9 1-3 14 1-1 1-0 1-5 1-3 0-9 0-8 
4 Southern .-.s.seeeretearseneen titers Sc iasos ‘a 1:4 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-2 1-1 1-4 1-4 1-1 0-9 
515 Wim South Western... 0. vsevccestesecsteperesces . 1-4 1-2 1-5 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-8 1-6 1-3 1-2 
ii : and... vacvens peebes dhe eee Gen sa s o 0-5 0-4 0-9 1-0 1-0 Q:9 1:3 1-2 1-0 0-39 
a Midland ie<enan eens dccbas baWkeas cueuien = 0-6 0-5 1-0 1-3 1-1 1-0 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-5 
: me Weat Riding. ocacac: swe due dns ens a 0-9 0-9 1-9 2-5 2-3 1-9 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-0 
North Westersss.s++stvereesseenseneer ess - 1-6 1-2 3-6 5-1 4-9 3-9 2-3 2-1 1-8 12 
Northern «++s0ssseereneeteehenssresertsnsss nS 2-8 2-2 2-6 2°6 2-3 2-2 2-5 2°3 2-1 1-9 
ree. crews Ceuseveepal eo Ly wenbsleseecwes ze 3-7 2:7 2-9 2-8 2-6 2-6 3-5 3-1 2-8 2-5 
4 land . ss seiee cho ea seaganes eunadeseads + wi 3-0 2-5 3-3 3-1 3-2 3-2 3-3 3-0 2-7 2:6 
ig. 
9 i} 
pm afities vacancies ‘yatited to” Employment Ex- 
en changes : ; 
" se ta C10) 606 00a eeH a Nena caeodasecesenel lr - Came 347 313 230 304 305 309 279 281 296 ‘in 
Y Wag atenseses Somes cath) <0 cbs an see 190 208 131 197 194 191 151 - 154 157 sae 
Ha $66) = tehbepes bu bbe eh eens seasons ie 167 105 99 107 lll 118 128 127 139 — 
| ' 
Nis DISPUT 
116 Es() 
18 crhing Gaye hea "STEPS oene seer ereneese 000s 25 32 35 33 58 17 18 17 22 oer e 
Tot al a 
Min = “S* 2S SESS ORR Se eee eee eee ee eee eeenee 116 141 149 173 203 272 75 32 59 - 
ue Frvineering ete Soe ae OT ee eee eee ee 2 = fe 14 ats as - - 2 - 
he [e+ ee eee CPOE ee #« 
% t t industries and services. ...sc.eccseersess 55 69 28 68 33, * 22 9 10 5 " 





» 
” 
‘fe _ (): Annual figures are f ree 
ohh ae a a a a Pa een seman oasis "tee oan 
’ unemployed expressed asa percentage of the number of employees. } United Kingdom. ? pa : 
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GOLD AND FOREIGN _EXCHANGE E HOLDINGS > () (an accom 















’ ee ee ——~ Bs 17 
PER eee ie eee | 31 | 26 | 44 6 1 41,07 
ROB. dacdeeoas types <0) 228 | 121 | 147 | 155 re b 
1988, . oo ideas ees cas 253 | 114 143 162 97 108 BEE 07 
1%3 j : i 4 ndit + 
Feb Uae yy isos ies sea a es 242 | 108 1374 156 162 | 148 129 96 136 152 | 141 108 ng tl 
Marthe 4 655 Pics ies 236 108 137 157 161 146 130 97 136 152 | 141 107 5! 
Awe Cc. ints cee cas 231 106 136 | 156 i60 153 130 96 134 152 . 140 16 ” 
MAY Sona ns rus SebesiEe 234 | 106 | 135 | 157 160 | 166}  5.. 97 135 152 140 
pS Ee peer pe: ea 106 | 135 | 155 po 180) +s a eer] 152 | 140 
= = a Sana eecabaaraues anaepenereeee wer ecrecrreetnmene inthe =< bre ka = 
COST OF ~— () (1945 = 100) é as 
Sra Riraioad a ma ani eit ee Saree a a “ft Pee pears a Se Lae eee. { 4 aA - 
1938: cc uekapecs co eeen 31 QT 60 | 6 | 64 | 0-4 | 55 | 2 49 63 | 61 29 
SE ee 185 105 119; 430]. 108! 239}  i20 110 127 122; 120 103 *} R 
1958.5 cock canes eee eee 217 106 123 | 145 | 110 | 146 119 114 127 133 | 129 109 
| i ; : 3 
1953 
Se PE eee 214 105 146 | 109 | 145 124 116 127. 134 | 130 10 5 Ta 
MGIC ic. Sadness CRAKS 210 105 hes 145 109 | 148 ane 116 127 135 130 Lio Pr 
Rewhh- 55 oe i eet teases 197 105 123 | 145 109 | MST uc 117 127 135 | 130 ill 
Waa coos einvs weeaen 196 105 146 | 108 | 152 127 | 118° 128 | 135 | 130 . . 
fae 6552 case ek 105 | MB) ee are ae | 3 eet .. 10 
} \ 
IMPORT ° ” PRICES (*) (1948 — 100) 
GN Me aca gnc paca Re ae fos ree, oly eee ee ae | ee ee a 
+ isccemdahs sae ee Does 27 40 | 7 aes 39 | 1} 24 | 3 | 45 21 
Re I IE Peal 133} - 187 ce ee | 8) MB} Sh | AT af 
52. is ceea a wecatienetl 250{ 16 130; 181 121 | 129 9; IS] 2} 82 2 
' 
M35 i i | i ; 
lamigttty ips pc 950; 113) | if wa L496 104 115 124 | . 4% 
Pobtusty..-slssccc ccs 260 113 | 21} 1661. 112 124 106 116 128 | 143 96 
Mare cc <kieasusgin waders 235 114 | 110 | | 124 103 120 134 | 8 
pet ages cee 240} 112 | | i ee tae 104! = Mei... 84 
Rc. os. ioe a care ce i PS ope ee 108 | bee] 103 133 
EXPORT “PRICES ¢: (*) (1948 = 109) : 
‘Ses ee ee ee OE ot ae eee ea ’ 
1988. vc y anh es eee as o| Sah Po oa 1} rte 42 04 
HOSA cscs oheseae een eet 233 | 120 | 109 | 146 | 122 a 123 | 110 | 115 137 155 8 ‘ 
FORE cn ve ace eae 263 ae 114 157 131 jes 126 | 107 | 117 gt 153 122 
1953 | j | 
fume Sock cuas kc scat 210 109 if 26]. 126; 108} 204 114 | (. is 
Pebeaary 550 coh see rs 220 107 111 150 | 127 al 126 | 110 | 112 115 | 137 |< 14 
Maiel 545i cans dues an 215 107 125 bon 124 | 111 | 108 117 | j | 1b 
Agate tseceeleie cba 217 103 124 117 | 106 114 109 |. 108 
MEY 6s. cckc ceases i 90 122 | pad 108 ii ees 21}. se 
ae — cnet latte Scere lion a Smee nn eso Bees ante td tnn omega peo pa aeons apace aA ROONE : ergs Si cecreccioancenentgecomeamnh his SSeeee ea ~*~ 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ¢ 
000 mn, | "900 mn. | tan. ‘000 mn. ' *000 mrt, | 900 mn. | mn, | "000 mn. | mn, | mn, ‘mn. nmin. 
End of — | schilings francs | kroner francs | D. . marks |drachmas | £ | lire | guilders: - kroner kroner £T. 
e septal nioemalisin 7 : a a as an pencilled tme ; oscar nernintics rt arepengetipesvetepearwstatinas —— van 
1958... fas ck eee io Set al oe aa 19; 1,048 1,040 213 
WG iss isvas sone eeen anes 7:82; 99-1 1,741 1,883 | 8-80 2,198 64-3 237 03 1,179 
1998, 0 issu cas eanbabeceven 8-79} 102-1 1,890; 2,124] 10-22] 2,476 69-9 1,280 
1953 is 
Wabewai 2055. sipeica 33 8-62} 102-1 1;776 | § 2,105} 10-22 2,341 67-1 1,315 
Mepis cay oths enigieesa 8-53 101°4 1,810; 2,398 10:31 2,414 68-1 : 282 
Anath. oiscysdscnee ens 8-69} 102-1 1,814; 2,127) 10-54: ° 2476 68-6 1,272 
MSY; 6 ¢iases sis oer 8:73} . 101-9 1,772 | - 10-544... 67-9" 1,282 
FUNG. aca cee ee 8-99 iti 1,788 aes 67-4 1,268 
i 
aspen nner apa Sano prance peer caeicreeaiacarie herons meio means Saher aoe eee ee 


i 
1938. ois ee ae t ae 
1965.) 5a Sais ae see ee : . 

1968 i AS ars Bie Geter ae i . 

1953 | 
Fepruary aos iis Xe 2s reg a oo 
Math <0 iss dvivieeaenee due 
ADE oii s bea ehaee ns ose 
MSY ions 55 ce eee eka tes 
ao Rs ben CRS ee ee 


on July—Decemi 


Sa lc aa as price numbers for Germany 
(*) Holdinge of ths gepecnaeinr Aan seeing Dam ot pe PRIOR fers to Gree oe gold roars 





(*) Relates on ie a in capi 


an jl 


ital cities for Austria, tanta geese tape .. Cost of 
(*) Index pumbers of unit value aay aa 





136 16-7, 2,798 | 
1,054 113-2 | 799 | 
1,077 142-0} 616 | 
1,051 137-8 619 
1,038 143-5 | 619 |. 
1,020 144-8 613 
Lees ; 141-0} = 
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roa: eee 7 Notes onlw for and Austria. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


ok ended August 15th there was an 

" deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
563,000 compared with a surplus 

00 in the previous week and a deficit 

74 000 in the corresponding period last 
ing the cumulative deficit to 
ee in 1952-53). Net 


low-line ” absorbed  £5,980,000 
rained e deficit te £337, 960,000 
2-53). 


nit I 


1952 














April 1, | Aprit 1, |} Week | Week 
1952 1953. jended | ended 
to to 

Ang. 16,| Aug. 15, 
1952 | 1953 


d. Revenue 








c 127000] 27,700. 27,400) 1,000) 
A 160,000] 58,500) 63,900) 2.900) aa 
be 000} 18,950 20,000 500 1,200 
* 214,000] 140,600:  72,300114,206) 4,300 
500 oa 21,0501 ... 1,106 
000 750 380 50) 50 
so 636,517| 57 572,937 | 54,635 635; 33,902 
44 300} 584,789 434 
80.480} 281, ae 
i. 4780] 666,107 
00} 13,160 
a5 <2 
Ul 100 8,630 


387, “16 1315,367 
Expenditure ; 
l 215,341 217,566 


13,074) 16,632 
4,158 4,369 
1339, ao 1218. 786 


ie 
8.000 
10000 
Ff 286 


4259,286 





e-line’ Surplus or ; I 

41074-31563 
: 

6,715; 5,980 


Expen- 







a, 153 184,373 
Surplus or Deficit 





of $2,742). 84,377 ee 
ertificates ...yees - 11,500 8.603 200 400 
: -s1.-f> 39,990) 24,8621-2,353)- 744 
aa taneneeeeesthenasthensdeenesinnsns 


FLOATING DEBT 
(f million; 










1450-6 | 279-8 ‘ed 
080-0 | 1467-8 | 2ag-a om | «4,794: 
0 | 3100-0 | 1440-9 PF 955-5 si tyee-0 
6 3,130-0 | 1461-9} oaq. : 
< ss HBS) ae 8 [aaa 
Q 180-0 | 1385-0 F 277-6 obs 4,842-6 
4,597-8 252-3. 5: 4855-1. 
4 5,170-0 | hade-g . | 4.948: 
11 3,190-0 | 143040 255-3 2-4 tars 
5 5200-0 | 1a64-0 F Beaem 0-8 | 4928-3 
~ | 5220-0 | 1468-0 | aege7 33 | 4942-0 
oe 1426-3] 927-0 | 28 || 4908-0: 
1,389-0 | 208-2 4, q 
1414-8] 225-4 | /950- 
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mae eae 24 
Smonths. 2% 


exchange and bonds ; 
tate is 34 


. : . i * > 
Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 
fortable week. On every day in the week 
ended on Wednesday last; normal supplies 
of funds were adequate for market de- 
mands, so that for the first time since the 
end of June the special buyer was inactive 
over the whole week. On Saturday and 
Tuesday credit was especially plentiful; 
outside funds could be obtained at 14 per 


cent, and some banks were buying Octo-" 


ber bills at 2:5 per cent. 

At last week’s Treasury bill tender the 
market maintained its bid at £99 8s. 2d. 
per cent for the £270 million of bills that 
were again on offer; but owing to a size- 
able drop in total applications the pro- 
portion of the market’s bid allotted rose 
from 56 to 71 per cent, and the average 
rate of discount accordingly rose by over 
id. to £2 7s. 4.37d. At yesterday’s tender, 
£270 million of bills were again on offer, 
and if all;are allotted the excess of new 
bills over maturities will again be {£20 
million next week. 

The Bank return shows an inflow of 
notes from active circulation of {20.9 


million—the largest post-holiday reflux of 
the month. As the reserve in the banking 








* Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bilis of 
for loans against Treasury bills. the 


5 
6 months... 4)-—5 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(4 million) 


5 
1,546-8 
i 7 
; 2-9 
' 
268 
363 
: 
T 










Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1470-9 | 1,579-5 |-1,558-§ 
Notes in banking dept... . 79- 45-9 66-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | ‘ 1620-7 | 1620-7 
Other securities. ......... : 0- 0-3 | 0-8 
Gold com and bullion... 2-9 } 2-5 
: 
canes Department : 
Pubic ‘getounts... <2... 6 | 10-0 11-4 15-2 
Treasury special account. 18-3 26-8 | 51-6 
aR W as 66S ieee ccc “4 273-9 | 29-7 
CNR aie dsc tins nun 66-5 65-1 | 65~7 
POM eves cedes C4000 cee 3-2 377-2 | =O? 
Securities : 
Government 2............ 268-5 316-9 | Wée-a 
Discounts and advances .. 12-9 73 6-2 
CM. ON 0c eeane esse jars 19-2 23-1 } 16-4 
SOE Wiis ds Fh eeeeannaene | 306-6 S47-3 |. 329-4 
Banking department reseryg. 81-9 48-3 63-2 
o/ ©, : o 
ST PeCer te ie ian ine vues 22-3 12-8 18-1 


* Government debt is £11.015,100, capital /14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issoe raised from {1.600 million to £1,625 oiilhoa 
on july 29. 1953. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount {{ million) Allot ted 


: 
ge | 
Date of | Rete | 


| Offered | a | Api an Allotted 


~ 1952 | : : 
department now stands at £66.7 million, | Aug. 15 | 220-0 | 284-6 2200} 49 0-39 | 7% 
. . . - 1943 : 

a reduction in the fiduciary issue should Ape 10} 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-01 4 4-20 63 
come shortly. Government securities held » It | 230-0 | 360-8 | 20-0] 48 3-52 45 
in the banking department fell by {10.1 | ~ 4; B&° |) SOS) Moon a eH 
million despite the increase of {4.8 million | May 1/ 210-0 | 351-1 | 20-0] 47 2 | & 
in the Treasury special account; “other | * 35| 360-0 | sass | 200-0} 4% #0) |e 
securities ” fell by 6.7 million and bankers’ ” 22} 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0] 47 7-94 62 
deposits by £4.2 million ~ 294 260-0 | 346-9 . 260-0 7 401 nn 
June 5 | 370-6 ms a70-0 42. 4-52 74 
don Money Rates » 12| 20 : 10° 1 4% | 69 
Lon " ~ 39} 200-0 | 360-1 | 250-0) 47 4-22 | 66 
~ | 260-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 47 «3-75 | 6 

Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % : 
25%, 11/3/52) 4° | Bank bills: 60days... 3 July 3 | 250-0 |}. 334-1 | 250-0) 46 848 |. 15 
trates (max) S3months.. 3 » 20} 266-0 353-4 {| 260-0 4i 3-41 | 63 
sEoe se Cxodee 4months.. 34 » It} 230-0 | 385-7 | 250-0) 47 360 | 4 
eat houses... 2 6 nionths... 3) ~ 24) 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 4 11-89 | ° 85 
Money Day din. Sos eae » Sh} 250-0 | 395-5 | 250-0] 46 11-6 48 

eeeene 225 | Pine , } i 6 | . 

3mooths.. 4-5 | Aug. 7/ 260-0 | 369-6 | 260-0 | 47 3-50 6 
4months.. 44— « 4} 270-0 | 347-9 | 270-0 | 47 (4-37 nn 





* On Aug. 14th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 &&,. 2d. 
secured about 71 per cent of the sum applied fer; higher 
tenders ‘were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £270 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 





August 13 



















August 14 


Market Rates : Spot 


Auman is 





Aboiad a August Is 





Aiiguat i? | 


















2: 78-2-82 2-81g-2' 81} 2/814 -2-81 2: 81% 2-814 2-814-2-81 4 2-814 -2-81 4H) 2-815-2-318 
‘ 184-2: 78% eS aad a , j: 2 coe ae = = 784-2-78 5; 2: 78§-2- Uae 2°78 2-185 
; 972: 65-987- «SS 9 980-981 980}- 9814-982 
, bv ~}2: Sh 12: a oF im nel i m B17) Bt 1 Sr 11h 12-17-12:17) 12-17- a n 12- 17-12-17 
+ ae tend 02 240-1. 140- 10-140 20 140- 10-140 - 20, 140- 10-140- 20;140-00-146- 1 
0+ 57 a O81 ee ast lo" 574 10-57§~10- 572 10-574—10-573)20-574-10- 57 110+ rs 16: 57 
“M- “ti a at a a 6 > = pt - ww ae ak 69-11-69} 11-694-11-69$/11-69}-11-6 
i? 79-90-80: 00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90- 80-00 
ae if. om 14- a 4 e aa sf it rata a4: 45}-14 -437 14 41] -14-42) 14- St. he. 
ne va! | Isis 19-48} ae ast eee Sf 49-344 '19- 344-I9- 34} 19. Set. ~19- 349.19: 44-19-34 
19-85-20-15 ~19- is. 98}- ‘19-989-19- 99} 19-98§- 19-99} 19-983-19- 
One al Forward Rates 
United States $...... Sein Wahends - : e. fet * pm | ~par 
ROOMS ons cuts sors pan ees {ie i: be tee ee | : ie ‘ . ig 
Sonne be vie ca socteos pcan ees | 7-10 dis ne dis | i: i dis 
SOO PM Ties hes . 1}-$c.. pin Poe pm 1}3-4c. ie —fo. pm | < pre 
WINE ok vias ee Ke ccevesesd & PM-par 7 } pm- pm-§-dis | § pm} dis 
ER TB i oe so oo shan tisvens ‘ pm : Ie. pi par te. re 1c. ‘pe pm prn~pat 
Swedish “li dis | i dis 26 : 
NR os hc ape dis 6 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


mm, 


THE EBCONOMIST, AUGUST 2 


EXPORT DEMAND STILL EXCEEDS RELEASABLE STOCKS 


EXCELLENCE OF BRANDS ENHANCES WORLD REPUTATION 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION : SEVERE PROCESSES OF ADJUSTMENT 


TRADING CONDITIONS NOW ON MORE REALISTIC BASIS 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS REVIEWS PROGRESS OF DIVERSE INTERESTS 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Distillers Company Limited will be 
held in the North British Station Hotel, 
Edinburgh, on Friday, September 18, 1953. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Henry J. Ross, which on this 
occasion has been circulated with the report 
by the directors, and accounts, for the year 
ended March 31, 1953: 


As you will have seen from the directors’ 
report, the board has lost a valued colleague 
in the person of Mr David S. Forsyth. He 
gave long and outstanding service to this 
company and his passing is a matter of deep 
regret to his many friends both at home and 
abroad. 


Two other directors—Mr Alfred Adams 
and Mr F. C. Comery—are due to retire at 
the annual meeting. To these gentlemen our 
thanks are due for a lifetime of splendid 
service and our véry best wishes for their 
future welfare go with them. 


In the course of the year two new appoint- 
ments to the board were made, Mr P. H. 
Hogg, managing director of John Haig & 
Company Limited and Mr H. H. Wool- 
veridge, managing director of British Resin 
Products Limited. I am confident that the 
experience of these two gentlemen in their 
respective spheres will be of real value to 
the board. 


At the end of the financial year, Mr L. A. 
Elgood relinquished his position as chairman 
of the management committee, an office he 
had held for five years, and I should like to 
record the great appreciation of his colleagues 
for the valuable services he rendered during 
that period. I am glad to say he continues 
to act as a full member of the committee. 
The vacancy thus created was filled by the 
appointment of Mr C. G. Hayman, whose 
wide experience over a long number of years 
with the company has well equipped him to 
discharge the duties of this high office. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Coming now to the accounts, as the main 
features have been dealt with in the directors’ 
report, I shall confine myself to a few general 
observations. 


The profit of the group for the year to 
March 31, 1953, after writing off stocks as 
found necessary throughout the year, was 
£,13,205,539, which compares with the excep- 
tionally high figure last year of £21,265,450, 
with -£17,934,520 in 1951 and with 
£12,837,691 in 1950. The profit figures for 
the past three years are given in order to 
illustrate the effect which inflationary con- 
ditions, including devaluation, had upon the 
earnings of the years ended March, 1951, 
and, in particular, March, 1952. - During the 
year to March, 1953, there was a period of 
transition with sharp recessions in certain 
trades, resulting in reductions. in the stocks 
held by industry generally. As your direc- 


tors explained in their preliminary statement, 
all sections of the group experienced some 
reduction in profit earnings during the year, 
but the chemical section suffered most 
severely for reasons stated later in this 
review. 


One or two of the items in the profit and 
loss account require comment. The interest 
charge is practically doubled owing to the 
substantial sums borrowed to finance the 
building up of whisky stocks. The charge 
for taxation includes a debit of £82,000 for 
excess profits levy, but it should be explained 
that this is in respect of a subsidiary which 
is not a member of the EPL group. The 
Distillers Company Group is not itself liable 
to this impost on the profits of the year to 
March 31, 1953, and you will observe further 
that certain provisions for taxation made in 
previous years are not now required. This 
adjustment arises mainly from the cancella- 
tion of the group liability to EPL for which 
provision was made at March 31, 1952. In 
dealing with the profits available for appro- 
priation, your directors decided to transfer 
£1,941,830 to the general revenue reserves 
of the group. They alse considered 
it desirable to make further transfers to 
stock contingencies reserves amounting 
to £329,455. 


The directors propose to pay the same rate 
of dividend on the ordinary shares as last 
year, which, with the preference dividend, 
requires {2,863,899 and leaves a balance to 
be carried forward of £7,404,202, made up 
of £1,806,120 in the parent company and 
£5,598,082 in subsidiary companies. It 
will be noted that after provision’ for 
the proposed final dividend the group’s 
revenue reserves will be augmented by 
£1,522,731. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the fixed assets of the group have increased 
during the year by £1,877,675. There are 
no additions to land, buildings or plant to 
which specific reference need be made, but 
you will be interested in the main items 
which have given rise to the increase in trade 
investments of £463,380. We have increased 
our holdings in CSR Chemicals Pty 
Limited of Australia and in National 
Chemical «Products Limited of South 
Africa., We have also acquired an interest 
in The Montmorency Distillery Limited of 
Canada. 

The net Ciirrent assets have increased by 
£9,298,655. This is largely due to the addi- 


tional borrowing of £10 million mentioned in - 


the directors’ report and to the repayment, 
in accordance with the conditions of issue, of 
£1 million of the 34 per cent Unsecured Loan 
stock. The value of our entire stocks is 
down by £1,295,587, but there is an increase’ 
in our whisky stocks of over £3 million, 
which is more than offset by stock reductions 


in other sections of the group. On th 
liabilities side, I should mention that the 
overdraft obtained by our American sub. 
sidiary has now been repaid, but a long-term 
advance of £626,950 has been obtained from 
our American bankers to finance the interes 
we have taken in the Montmorency Distillery 
Limited. This appears under the heading of 
debenture and loan stocks. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


I have to report that our production of 
both grain and malt whisky has been satis- 
factory and that the stocks of maturing 
whiskies held by the ‘blending companies ia 
the group have again been considerably 
augmented. 


It may be worthy of mention that the total 
stocks of maturing whiskies held by the 
industry as at March 31, 1953, amounted to 
approximately 150 million proof gallons. This 
is almost exactly the amount held at the out- 
break of war in September, 1939. Since thea 
we have seen these stocks decline to a figure 
of 82 million proof gallons in 1947. This 
was consequent upon the virtual cessation of 
distilling during the war years. It must be 
emphasised, however, that a large propor- 
tion of the prescnt stock of 150 million proof 
gallons represem.> the results of production 
in the past few yeurs and is not yet adequately 
matured and available for sale. 

At this time last year I explained that the 
sales arrangement between the Government 
and the industry had been placed on 4 
calendar year basis. For the calendar year 
1952 the gallonage allocated to the industry 
for home trade purposes was the same a 
in the previous year, viz. 2.6 million proof 
gallons. Actual releases for the year were 
3.85 million proof gallons, being 48 per cent 
in excess of the target. For the calendar yeat 
1953, the gallonage for home trade was 
increased 150, roof gallons to a total 
of 2.75 milli ated s. The group 
companies’: share of this additional quantity 
was released to the trade in May, 1953, with 
a view to providing slightly increased sup- 
plies over the period of Her Majestys 
Coronation, 


So far as the Export Trade is concerned, 
the overall iti remains such that the 
calls made upon us for shipments to over 
seas markets are still greater than the stocks 
we have available for release. At the same 
time, however, we find that the distr:butid 
of our r throughout the world 1s 
altogether what we would desire. We at 
still faced with and difficulties 

ing exports to certain overseas markets. 
In some instances the extent of our «rade 5 
regulated by annual trade agreements ™ 


import tas are related 1 
ae s. In others, 


ee eerie. 
amount of sterling is made available to 1m 
porters and our exports are restricted 
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vordingly. This also applies to a number 
ache in South America. The position, 
owever, is such. that any which 
able to ship because of currency 
restrictions are readily taken up 


© are 


e other . . 
oe markets where no such difficulties 
xIst 4 5 
| 1 am satisfied that the policy which we 
ave adopted and are continuimg to pursue, 
Fe. the restriction of supplies within the 
‘mits of availability of our adequately 
satured stocks, is one which has undoubtedly 
nhanced the reputation of our brands. in 
he markets of the world. It will, TI am 
ertain, bear fruit when more plentiful sup- 
lies are available, The essence of success 
, our whisky business lies im quality, and 
there can be no departure from the 
standards which we have set ourselves 
vn this respect and have so firmly 
aintained throughout the difficult postwar 
vears. This standard rests on a basis 
If unchallenged excellence, a true and 
nvarving hall-mark which is universally 


ecognised and respected, 

Last year I referred to the export of 
mmature whisky and expressed the hope 
hat the responsible Government depart- 
ent would decide to impose a complete 


pmbargo on such traffic. Unfortunately this 
ope has not been realised. Although the 
xport of immature whisky has been made 
ubject to license and comparatively small 
uantities are being authorised, once again 
desire to place on record and emphasise 
1y view that export from this country of 
mmature whisky is utterly opposed to the 


est interests of the industry. 
It may be appropriate for me to refer to a 
which has been aired in certain 
huarters and which has also received wide 
press publicity, that some national benefit 
would ensue if the price of Scotch whisky 
xported to the United States were doubled, 
br at least substantially increased. To those 
ho have practical experience of this sensi- 
ive and highly competitive market, the sug- 
pestion is in obvious conflict with logic and 
ommon sense. It is true that the demand 
or our major brands exceeds the available 
upply bur the foothold of the indus*ry in the 
Inited States, although slowly growing 
rmer, is still slender in relation to the total 
olume of domestic and other whiskies con- 
fumed in that valuable market. To trifle 
ith such a delicate price structure would 
have a suicidal effect on our business. Scotch 
whisky remains the largest single dollar- 
arming commodity that this country 
possesses and I am glad to say that this 
overnment, like the previous one, has 
ndorsed our policy and is content to 
ae the question of price to the industry 
Tse 
I'wo years ago I had occasion to refer to 
compliment paid to the Scotch Whisky 
ssocation by the then Financiai Secretary 
o the Treasury. I am happy to say that the 
fforts eee | oo made since that time 
ave receive er recognition. When 
addressing the Scotch Whisky Association in 
¥952, the Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer, the 
1 Hon R. A, Butler, said: 


It is quite clear to me that your 
has borne a burden and performed 
duty in a spirit which is wholly admirable, 
nc i would like to take this opportunity, 
bn bchalf of the Government, to congratulate 
ll those present, whether you have come 
Tom Scotland or England, for the ‘sense of 


Tvice with which you have pexformed your 
Buty within your aden. ance 


oon, 
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the previous 12 months and the output 
plant at Linden, New Jersey, 
has’ also considerably exceeded that of 
last year. . 2 

There is evidence of growing appreciation 
in all markets of the care with which the 
high standards of our brands are maintained 
and, although in the home market the up- 
ward trend may be to some extent influenced 
by the shortage of whisky supplies, this satis- 
factory movement can be attributed, to a 
large degree, to the care and expericrice 
devoted to our gin products at every stage 
of manufacture. 


During the course of the year we erected 
and brought into operation a gin-producing 
plant at Isando,; South Africa. This plant 
has only been in production for a few months 
but I view its future with full confidence. 


YEAST 


Our yeast factories were well employed 
throughout the year. A new form of pack- 
ing has been adopted by our distributing 
companies which is more hygenic and_ more 
economical to the consumer than the former 
package.. The total sales are somewhat less 
than the previous year, reflecting partly the 
economy afforded by the new package and 
the lower consumption of bread due possibly 
to the improved general food position. 
Despite active competition in this market, 
the year’s results were satisfactory. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


In. my statement last year, I drew atten- 
tion to the sharp recession in trade which 
had then developed and which, in fact, con- 
tinued throughout the greater part of the 
year now under review. The change from 


a sellers’ to a buyers’ market developed” 


rapidly, respiting in a general loss of con- 
fidence which was particularly reflected in 
the chemical industry. In common with 
most other industrial undertakings, . the 
operations of the various groups which com- 


‘prise our industrial section were adversely 


affected, both as regards turnover and profit 
margins, but this was most marked in the 


chemical field. The inflationary conditions © 


which prevailed in the immediate postwar 
years, and the abnormally high prices of raw 
materials, were bound to have the reper- 
cussions to which I have referred, and 
although our earnings have suffered—TI be- 
lieve temporarily—there is little doubt that 
the present conditions of trade are healthier 
and on a more realistic basis. 


It has to be borne in mind, however, that 
the emergence of Continental Europe, and 
in particular Germany with its accelerated 
economy, has constituted a strong competi- 
tive influence in the past year, and this 
problem still remains. It can only be met 
successfully by lower prices and increased 
productivity. 

The forecast I made in respect of molasses, 
which is one of our principal raw materials 
for the production of ethyl alcohol, has 
proved to be correct, and towards the end 
of the year the price fell almost as sharply 
as it had previously risen. As you will have 
seen from the accounts, the reserve created 
for this purpose was used to write down our 
stocks of molasses and finished materials 
processed therefrom in order to reduce the 
selling prices of our derivatives to more 
competitive levels. 


Our production of synthetic ethyl alcohol, 
as distinct from. that derived by fermenta- 
tion of molasses, is now a significant propor- 

mn of the total requirements of the United 
Kingdom. In the USA, there is sufficient 
synthetic ethyl alcohol capacity to supply 

whole of its normal industrial require- 


ments. It is therefore to be. that pro- 
ducers of molasses throughout world will 
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stable low prices.for this by-product of the . 
sugar industry, since this is the prerequisite 
for its continued use on a large scale as a 

chemical raw material. , 


Since the beginning of the present finan- 
cial year, there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the demand for industrial alcohol 
and the various chemicals which we manu- 
facture, and I am hopeful that this upward 
trend will continue. 


Sales of carbon dioxide during this past 
year were a record for the company, and 
steps have been taken to extend our manu- 
facturing capacity, part of which will be in 
operation during the current year. 


British Petroleam Chemicals Limited— 
The plant at Grangemouth has operated very 
successfully throughout the year, and its 
present output of synthetic industrial alcohol 
and isopropyl alcohol is in excess of the 
designed capacity. This plant, with its 
present main products based on petroleum 
should prove to be a valuable asset in the 
company’s industrial operations, and, in due 
course, it is our intention to extend the 
range of products manufactured at Grange- 
mouth. 


I. am glad to say that the monomeric 
styrene plant of Forth Chemicals Limited at 
Grangemouth was commissioned during the 
year, and is now operating to designed 
capacity, which is fully absorbed by the 
present sales demands. 


Biochemicals Division.—Despite intensive 
competition both at home and abroad our 
factory at Speke has enjoyed a reasonable 
level of production of penicillin and strepto- 
mycin throughout the period. The new plant 
to increase production of both these materials 
was largely completed during the year, and 
th has assisted materially in meeting the 
requirements. of consumers. New forms of 
these two staple antibiotics have been 
marketed and well received by the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions. Consider- 
able progress has been made in developing 
supplements for incorporation in ‘animal 
feeding stuffs, and it is anticipated that sales 
for this purpose will, in due course, make a 
useful contribution to our output. 


Due to progressive process development 
and rising consumption, there have been a 
series of major reductions in selling prices 
over the last few years. Competition remains 
very keen, particularly in export markets 
where prices are still falling, but our modern 
plant and technical resources should help 
us to meet these conditions and secure a 
proper share of the business. 


Plastics Division.—The consuming indus- 
tries supplied by our plastics group were 
particularly affected by the recession in trade, 
and this was very marked in the sales of the 
older types of materials. However, I am 
glad to be able to report that during recent 
=— the position has improved consider- 
ably. 


The plant of British Geon Limited pro- 
ducing polyvinyl chloride is Operating at full 
capacity. The ever-widening demand for 
this plastic material still exceeds production, 
and steps are being taken to increase our 
capacity by 25 per cent. It is hoped that 
this extension will become effective early in 
1954. 


Magnesium.—Our subsidiary, Magnesium 
Elektron Limited, has had a good year, and 
continues to supply its special light alloys to 
a widening circle of consumers at home and 
abroad. Our exports of special alloying 
materials to the United States and Canada 
have been well maintained. 


South Africa.—Our associated company, 
National Chemical Products Limited, had a 
successful year, and has benefited from new 
plant and equipment recently installed. Fur- 
‘ther schemes of expansion in the manu- 


oe 
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facture of chemical products based on 
indigenous raw materials are now being pro- 
gressed, which should add appreciably ‘to 
the strength of this company. 


Australia.—The new plant of our asso- 
ciated company, ‘CSR Chemicals Pty 
Limited, to which 1 referred last year, has 
been commissioned, and is now producing a 
high quality cellulose acetate for the rayon 
and plastic industries. The solvents. and 
chemicals factory of Robert Corbett Pty 
Limited; which has now been merged with 
CSR Chemicals Pty Limited, has recovered 
from the recession of last year and is now 
operating at maximum capacity. 


At the close of the year, we decided to 
bring to an end the separate trading opera- 
tions of a number of subsidiary companies 
on the industrial side and in future to carry 












on these businesses as divisions of the parent : 


company It is hoped thereby to simplify 
the administration of this section . of 
business. ce 





sisted for so ia | 
will agree that the results for the year may 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

Although, undoubtedly, the 
of the company’s interests 


srith iooal eoehdecteietiig omic: i apne ; 1d the 
t kground of , 


theless equipped with such a " 
experience and resources that I feel we can 1 






UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


GROUP’S NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO NATION'S WELL-BEING 6 gai 


MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON COUNTRY’S PARAMOUNT NEEDS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
United Dominions Trust, Limited, was held 
on August 18th at Regis House, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the chairman), who 
presided, reviewed in detail the group's 
existing activities both at home and overseas 
and, after referring to his pending tour 
abroad, said: 

Australia and Canada offer exceptional 
opportunities and both should prove fruitful 
fields for the varied activities of our group. 
As in South ‘Africa, *the Rhodesias and in 
New Zealand, we aim not to exploit any 
country in which we .are operating but to 
grow with it: to serve its needs to the best 
of our ability: “ United 
Dominions ” 
wealth link and to foster, in every way we 
can, each country’s internal trade and its 
external business with the. other members 
of the Empire—particularly. Great- Britain. 


The group has a capital and .surplus 
amounting to £4, 500,000 and asséts exceed- 
ing, £26 million. ‘ Over the years United 
Dominions Trust has clearly made a notable 
contribution to the industry and commerce 
of the nation. Yet when we are ready still 
further to increase the uséfulness: of the 
group and to help restore the economy of 
the country, the Government itself raises an 
obstructing hand and says “ Stop! ” Let me 
explain. In 1950 and again in 1951 we 
applied to the Capital Issues Conmnitiee for 
permission to increase our capital and on 
both occasions that permission was refused. 
In April of this year we made our. third 
application to the Committee, giving them a 
detailed description of the wide scope of 
our business and of the quality of the ser- 
vices we are rendering to the national 
economy. Despite this, our. application to 
the Capital Issues Committee has now been 
refused for the third time! 


to make each 


A PIONEERING COMPANY 


The history. of United Dominions Trust 
gives me the right to describe it as a pioneer- 
ing company. We are following road 
travelled by those who made Britain a great 
industrial and trading nation and an Empire. 
At home and abroad our services are pro- 
moting the national and international trade 
of the Commonwealth. We are improving 
old-established services ; we are adding new 
services. We have fairly established our 
right to live—and to grow. 


Yet when we seek the farther expansion 
vchich Wr omnis eatieeds ns bor oacerts the 





Company a freak Common- 


_ squander. 


Government intervenes and applies a veto: 
under out-of-date defence regulations ! The 
character of our business and its essential 
place in our economic’ systemn make it in- 
credible that any Government should take 
this short-sighted and despotic attitude. ~~ 


I am regretfully forced to the -conclysion. 
that we are denied the right to additional 
capital because of Government ee 
wilful prejudice against the 
tinued, expansion, or their i to dis- 
criminate between a ioe agreement 

used purely as a sc¢curity instrument in the — 
acquisition of a combine harvester-or ship’s 
engines, for example, and a hire-purchase 
ee covering a radio set or a washing 
machine 


Taxation forces both individuals and com- 
panies to serve most of their time a 
providing the Government with 

So that companies are denied the the 
reserves Which expansion and the ‘ 


rise in costs require. As individuals, we have 
no longer any real incentive to work or to di 


save, because taxation leaves us so lite of 


our earnings and destroys the right to ide 
for dependants on our death. has - 
brought down eee and caused 
revolutions in many 


records that it has even happened here. Are 
we now =~ ne effectively to protest ; 
must we accept every 
nhs Suleak eb are ae eee 
ment ?. Once a first duty was to keep taxa- 
tion low, Constant watch was kept to save 
where saving was possible. Today all efforts 
seem to be devoted to the discovery of new 
sources of revenue and to finding os 
which to squander the resulting taxes. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


The Welfare State is presumed and de- 
signed to abolish poverty, but if it has in 
fact reduced one form of poverty it has 
merely created another in a different class, ; 
The country is in a parlous state ; there is a 
crying need for drastic changes in our con- 


ception of social rights and duties. There 
should be free competition between business 


concerns and. between individuals. Our | 


currency should be freed to find its proper 
vel—in all probability a much ee a. 
than that at Which it is at cially 
maintained.. There 
_ with “a 
alone can 
present disorder. 
we ever get. real 
duction 
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t hours and eonplete frees 
"s con- . de ib 


| economic philosophy of the 
bad economically 
s also morally bad. No civilisation 
OF Sav OF on a sentimental 


nde: on the State. We 
“the world, need freedom) 
ae es, to act for ourselya 
wn lives, And we need 
ir - Not compatible with, 
lations and restrictions of 
us wey or any kind & 
will only be found when] 
: — and a reasonable 




























































if we ate to survive, ¢ 
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OZALID COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Makers of Sensitized Papers, “7 
| DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


meeting of the Ozalid 
was held on. August 14h} 
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Going up far, Captain Reece? 


Standing on the tarmac in broiling weather at mid-day and then in a matter of 

minutes flying at 20,000 ft. in intense cold, is not the everyday experience of every pilot. 

But it is becoming commonplace with the newest types of planes. Rapid changes from one extreme 

temperature to another call for new materials like silicones if the aircraft is to function perfectly. Silicones are a 
completely new range of heat and cold resisting fluids, greases, resins and rubbers, marketed by Midland Silicones Ltd, 
‘1 associated company of Albright & Wilson. They are helping to make it possible for modern aircraft like the 

De Havilland Comet and the English Electric Canberra to fly higher, faster and farther than ever before. 
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A comprehensive word, needles. Involving quite a 
profusion of packing problems. That’s the point. 

It is not commonly realised that many types of 
‘needles’—those used in electronic assemblies, for 
instance—may be held in storage for periods up to ten 
years, and are expected to be in perfect condition for 
use whenever they are taken from the packets. Air must 
be completely excluded from them; this is ensured by 
means of special mouldable wrapping and wax-dipping 
of cartons after packing. 


PRESERVATION 
IDENTIFICATION 
PACKAGING 





REMPLOY LIMITED, 25 BUCKINGHAM GATE, 


needles? 
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On all such details, the P.1.P. organisation is as sharp 
as any of the various needles it handles. And that gocs 
for other goods too. P.I.P., you see, is the Remploy 
group that specialises in Preservation, Identification, 
Packaging. Its advice on these matters is yours for the 
asking. | 

Remploy’s P.I.P. organisation, the largest of its kind 
in the U.K., has 13 factories throughout the country. 
These provide everything for a complete packaging service 
—from bag liners and cartons to giant packing cases. 
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